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€ditorial 
AN INVITATION TO ALL LOVERS OF LITERATURE 


At a time when so much is being said about the value of social 
studies in the curriculum; when there is clear intimation that 
literature, especially literature that is couched in a foreign tongue, 
is of quite doubtful value; it is very desirable that those who be- 
lieve in the supreme value of works of the spirit, especially of 
literature, should organize to combat the plebeianism of the mod- 
ern professional Educator. For this combat the classicists are pre- 
pared, for they were the first to be attacked. Modern languages 
and literatures are now being assailed, and I have no doubt that 
the same forces will soon turn against English literature as well. 
In other words, we are called upon to fight against those who think 
that only that education is worth while which attempts to fit the 
individual for his immediate physical environment; that music, 
the fine arts, literature, and even mathematics are as nothing com- 
pared with the social sciences. 

The study of a language, whether ancient or modern, has as 
its ultimate aim the enjoyment and profit to be derived from the 
literature of that language; and in America there can be no other 
ultimate aim. We used to be told that there was a practical or 
business objective in the study of Spanish, but the thousands who 
have studied Spanish without achieving that objective abundantly 
prove the fallaciousness of such an idea. Europeans unquestionably 
study a modern foreign language with the confident expectation 
of speaking it; and they usually do speak it. For the great majority 
of Americans, however, such practical use can never be; and lan- 
guage study must be justified on other grounds. What are they? 
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First, for those who do not proceed far enough in language 
study to appreciate the literature, we agree that “‘there is just one 
reason which would justify the study for the 87 per cent who begin 
it [the study of Latin], but do not continue it beyond the second 
year—the close connection between the laws of language and the 
laws of thought, and the peculiar advantages of the study of Latin 
as an approach to the mastery of the processes of both.” What is 
said of Latin will apply to Greek and almost as well to the modern 
foreign languages.” Clear thought cannot exist without clear lan- 
guage, and the processes of language cannot be clearly understood 
in an uninflected language such as ours until one has studied at 
least one other language, preferably an inflected language. This is 
the ground, it seems to us, upon which all who believe in language 
study should stand and fight; this is our universal ground, valid 
even for those who study any language but a few weeks. 

But for the few who study foreign languages further we must 
insist that enjoyment and profit from the literature of a given 
language are the only objective of great spiritual and practical 
value. By literature we mean, of course, not only the great works 
of the creative imagination, but also the scientific and other works 
which spring from the intellectual activities of a given people at 
the present time. In other words, those students who become pro- 
ficient in a language may and do use that language for intellectual 
as well as spiritual uplift. Moreover, such students, having mas- 
tered the processes of thought by mastering the processes of lan- 
guage, will scarcely be guilty of either sloppy speech or sloppy 
thinking. 

In the field of universal thought the modern languages have an 
additional value as a tool. It is time, for example, that classicists 
began to insist that college freshmen should know just why a 
knowledge of French, German, and Italian will prove a prime 
necessity for all who expect to go far in the field of classics. It is 
equally important that professors of the various sciences should 


1 From the remarks of Dr. John C. Kirtland, Annual Bulletin of the Classical A ssocia- 
tion of New England, xxx1 (1936), 16. 

? For an interesting instance of codperative effort between teachers of Latin and the 
modern language teachers see infra, 53-56. 
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insist upon the same type of linguistic equipment. Professors in 
certain fields of history should make clear the value of Spanish. In 
other words, all freshmen who expect eventually to go beyond the 
A.B. degree should be well instructed in the necessity of language 
equipment for higher studies. Even Latin and Greek are tool lan- 
guages of the highest importance for advanced students in ancient 
or medieval history. 

Accordingly, we classicists give a very hearty invitation to all 
lovers of language and literature, to join us in fighting to the 
finish the proponents of a type of education which would give our 
youth nothing of the past and its spiritual riches, nothing of the 
present outside of our own country and our own language; would, 
in short, make of the youth of today both provincials and plebe- 
ians, equally unacquainted with both the processes of thought and 


the processes of language. 
E. T. 














LEAF’S THEORY OF THE GODS IN THE MENIS 
AND EXPANSIONS OF THE ILIAD 


By James Durry 
Washington University 


The question of the authorship of the Homeric poems has a 
long history. The student of the problem is amazed at the number 
and the variety of the theories that have been propounded to 
explain the origin of the poems. Both the “‘Unitarians” and even 
those in the last fifty years who have opposed the theory of unity 
have rejected almost all the early destructive methods of Homeric 
criticism which related to the supposed interpolations and incon- 
gruous elements in the Iliad and Odyssey. He who peruses the 
literature on the Homeric question quickly learns from it that a 
great number of Homeric scholars approached the study of the 
poems with a preconceived theory and that whatever was incon- 
sistent with that theory they arbitrarily rejected as late and un- 
Homeric. 

At the beginning of the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
the consensus of opinion of the “Separatists’’ was that the Jliad 
consisted of an original ‘‘kernel’’ which was expanded and en- 
larged by different poets from 1000 to 600 B.c. Each successive age 
was supposed to have lent its color to the poem, which was sub- 
sequently arranged into our present Jliad. Leaf is one of the chief 
exponents of this view. He states that there are three strata easily 
discernible in the poem. The oldest, the Menis, is the original Jliad 
of Homer which underwent additions and expansions from 1000 
to 600 B.c. Leaf’s Menis, which consists of about 3185 lines com- 
piled from nine books of the //iad, and his second, and third strata 
are as follows: 

Menis or First Stratum: 1; 1, 1-53, 443-483; x1, 56-805, omitting 
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665-762; xv, 592-746; xvi; xrx, 356-424; xx, 353-503; xx, 
34-138, 540-611; xxm, 1-404.! 

Second Stratum: 11 (not the Catalogue of Ships); mu1-vir (to vs. 
312); the Aristeia of Idomeneus, which occupies a great ~ ‘rt of 
xi and perhaps the Aristeia of Menelaus over the body 0’ _‘tro- 
clus in Xvi. 

Third Stratum: This part consists of the following books or 
parts of books: vii, a piece of connecting narrative introductory 
to Ix; x, capture of the wall; xiv and xv, A pate; xvi, making 
of the shield of Achilles; xx, funeral of Patroclus and the games; 
XXIV, ransom of Hector; x, the story of Dolon; xx1, the fight with 
the river and the battle with the gods; 1 (to end of the Catalogue 
of Ships). Small portions of x1x and xx belong to the original 
Menis. Book v1 is part of those first extensive additions by which 
the original Menis was first expanded. 

Leaf states that in his Menis a noteworthy fact must be men- 
tioned, namely, that the interest of the story from beginning to 
end is purely human. The interference of the gods, he says, is such 
as becomes the rulers of the world, not partisans of the battle. 
He goes on to say that they nowhere take any part in the fighting 
and that they seldom appear on the earthly stage: Apollo, invis- 
ible, stuns Patroclus, and Athena appears for a moment in order 
to bring Hector to a stand before Achilles. In other words, Leaf 
states, the gods show themselves in the Menis just so much as to 
let us know what are the powers which control mankind from 
heaven; but none the less it is purely human motive and human 
action which guide the plot. Speaking of the wounding of Aphro- 
dite and Ares by Diomedes in Book vu of the Jliad, Leaf says 
that these gods enter the story only at a later period, and not 

1 For comparison with Leaf it is interesting to note how other scholars have compiled 
the original Jliad. Fick’s consists of 2260 verses from 1 to xxm (to vs. 393). Bechtel’s 
consists of 2146 verses from seventeen books ending at xxm, 212. Bethe’s consists of 
1500 verses composed of the kernel of 1 and of five or six other books. Bethe’s original 
Iliad is tragic in character. Wilamowitz’ original Jliad consists of 1-vir (to vs. 321); 
xI-xximl (to vs. 256); and a concluding portion, which has been lost. Grote’s original 
Achilleid consists of 1, vit x1-xxt inclusive. Jebb’s primary Jliad is 1, x1, XvI-Xxm. 
Leaf’s Menis is set forth in his Jliad, Vols. 1, 1, Introduction and the introductions to 


the individual books, and in his Companion to the Iliad: London, The Macmillan Co. 
(1892), 33-49. 
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earlier than the second expansions, when the gods of Olympus 
were treated with far scanter respect than in the older days, and 
that the introduction of the gods as essential actors in the story is a 
chief mark of the second expansion.” 

An effort will be made to adduce evidence from the Jliad as a 
whole to show that the theory of Leaf is not correct. First, a word 
must be said about Olympus. Leaf gives one the impression that 
the conception of divinity in the Menis is more spiritual than in 
the expansions. If this is true, we must conclude that the abode of 
the gods was more ideally conceived by the poet of the Menis. 

Almost all the critics, beginning with the Alexandrian scholars, 
agree that the poet’s conception of Olympus is the concrete one 
in all parts of the J/liad. Aristarchus came to the conclusion that 
the concrete Olympus is uniformly meant by Homer in both 
poems as the home of the gods.’ Eustathius and the scholiasts also 
regarded the physical Olympus as the abode of the deities. The 
Roman poets were of the same opinion as the Alexandrian com- 
mentators.* Modern critics also agree that there is no difference 
in the poet’s presentation of the city of the gods in any part of the 
Iliad.® Not only in the Menis but in all parts of the J/iad in which 
Olympus is mentioned there is a definite descriptive adjective or 
epithet which unequivocally shows that the poet had the concrete 
conception of Olympus in view.® Finsler,’ however, says that the 
abode of gods was an invention introduced into the poem at the 
end of the eighth century B.c. and that in the earlier parts of the 


2 Cf. Leaf’s Iliad, Vol. 1, Introduction; Companion to the Iliad, 33-49. 

3 Cf. K. Lehrs, De Aristarchi Studiis Homericis: Leipzig, Hirtzel (1882), 163-172, 
in which all the passages relating to Olympus are collected. 

4 Cf. J. C. Vollbroth, De Olympo Thessaliae Monte Deorum Sede: Géttingten (1776), 
chap. xxi. 

5 Cf. W. Mure, Critical History of the Language and Literature of Ancient Greece, 1, 
487; Th. D. Seymour, Life in the Homeric Age: New York, The Macmillan Co. (1907), 
13, 417; R. Mackrodt, Der Olymp in Ilias und Odyssee: Eisenberg (1882). Mackrodt 
(5) rejects the beginning of J/. vit and says that the conception of Olympus here does 
not differ from that of the Odyssey. 

® Cf., e.g., 1, 44, 402, 420, 499, 530, 532; m, 48, 167; tv, 74; v, 367, 398, 754, 868; 
vir, 19; vim, 3, 25, 199, 410; x1, 77; xm, 243, 523; xiv, 154, 225; xv, 21, 79, 84, 193; 
xvi, 364; xvi, 142, 186; xrx, 114; xx, 5, 22; xxm, 187; xxiv, 121, 468, 694. Cf. also 
1, 18, 497; m1, 13, 30, 67; v, 360, 383, 750; vir, 394, 456; x1, 218; xrv, 508; xv, 115; 
xvi, 112. 

7 Homer* (1924), 1, 206, 217-221; Die Olympischen Szenen der Ilias: Berne (1906). 
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poems the gods were independent of one another. Nilsson® shows 
that Finsler’s theory is not correct. It would appear, then, that 
the conception of Olympus is the same in the Menis as in the rest 
of the Jliad. If the conception of the gods in the Menis is on a 
higher level than that of the expansions, as Leaf believes, it is 
strange that we have not a higher conception of their abode also 
expressed in the older part. Finsler’s theory that the gods are dif- 
ferent in the older parts of the poem has something in common with 
Leaf’s. If, as Nilsson states, Finsler’s theory is incorrect, it must 
follow that Leaf’s is also untenable. 

Mention will now be made of the functions and activities of the 
chief gods, Zeus, Athena, and Apollo, in the Menis and in the first 
and second expansions, so that the rédles which the divinities play 
in these different parts of the poem may be compared. Leaf states 
that in the Menis the gods nowhere take any part in the fighting; 
indeed, he says, they seldom appear at all on the earthly stage. 
This statement must be considered, and the réle of Zeus in the 
contest in the Menis must be compared with that of the expansions 
to note the god’s relationship to the contestants in the different 
parts of the poem. It is strange that Leaf says that Zeus takes no 
part in the fighting in the Menis when there are two instances of 
his participation. Zeus draws Hector from the darts and dust 
(x1, 163) and urges the hero on with his strong hand (xv, 695). 
With the exception of these two passages, Zeus nowhere in the 
Iliad takes a physical part in the struggle; consequently, we need 
not assume from these two passages that Zeus actually appeared 
on the earthly stage. 

In the opening book of the Menis the poet’s conception of the 
relation of Zeus to the outcome of the struggle is clearly shown. 
He states that the god has in his hands the sacking of Troy (1, 128). 
We are informed of this power of Zeus early in the story—a fact 
which may serve to show the part that the god is to play in the 
struggle. When Thetis came to Zeus (1, 503-510) and begged him 
to avenge the dishonor done her son by Agamemnon and to grant 
victory to the Greeks, Zeus said that he would take thought for 


8 Mycenaean Origin of Greek Mythology: Berkeley, University of California Press 
(1932), 223-231. 
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these things and fulfil them (1, 523). The promise which he makes 
to Thetis in this book is later fulfilled when Hector with the 
assistance of the deity leads the Trojans to the Greek ships. The 
fulfilment of this promise by the intervention of Zeus in the battle 
conflicts with Leaf’s theory that the action of the Menis is entirely 
under human control and guidance. We are also told in the open- 
ing book that Zeus gives glory (1, 279). Rarely does a hero gain 
renown in the J/iad unless by his military prowess. In the eleventh 
book, which is a part of the Menis, Zeus’s interference in the action 
is well illustrated by Homer. In this book the poet represents 
Hector as having refrained from the battle in obedience to the 
order of the god (x1, 186-194). The deity sent his messenger, Iris, 
to the hero (186) and bade her command him to hold back while 
Agamemnon ranged amongst the fighters, and in addition to order 
the rest of the host to engage in battle. When Agamemnon retired 
wounded to the ships, Zeus promised to give strength to Hector 
to slay till he came to the ships (x1, 208). Later when Agamemnon 
was wounded and retired from the struggle (x1, 252), Hector en- 
gaged in the fight (x1, 284). Throughout the remainder of the elev- 
enth book Hector and the Trojans are aided by Zeus. To them he 
gave renown and victory in battle (298, 300, 318). The god as 
he looked down from Ida stretched the line of battle level for the 
combatants, and they kept slaying each other (336). Odysseus 
realized that Zeus was scattering the Danaans in flight and had 
left him alone in his struggle with the Trojans (x1, 406). It was by 
the intervention of Zeus that Agamemnon left the battle (x1, 278). 
Hector was under the especial care of Zeus in the eleventh book 
as he was in the battles around the wall and at the ships.* When 
the hero was in danger of falling in with Ajax, the deity roused 
dread in Ajax (x1, 544), as a result of which he cast away his 
shield and retired before Hector. Does not the promise given to 
Hector by Zeus in this part of the Menis and its fulfilment with 
the god’s assistance show that the divine intervention is every- 
where uniformly present from the eleventh to the fifteenth book? 

In other parts of the Menis also Zeus intervened in the action. 
The poet tells us that the Trojans rushed to the ships, fulfilling 

° Cf. x1, 37-39, 174, 437; xm, 1 674; xv, 231, 461. 
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the behests of Zeus, who was ever rousing their great wrath, and 
he took away the glory of the Argives; for Zeus was set on giving 
glory to Hector (xv, 594). Zeus transferred the victory from 
Ajax to the Trojans (xvi, 121). He enveloped the struggle of the 
combatants with dark night (xvi, 567). Many victims fell in battle 
when ‘‘Kronion”’ made fierce the fight (xv1, 661 f.). Zeus hung out 
his scales to decide whether Hector or Achilles should die (xx, 
219). He gave Hector to Achilles to be foully treated (xxn, 
403). 

In the second stratum there are fewer instances of Zeus’s active 
participation in the fight similar to those cited from the Menis. 
He is regarded as the dispenser of the battles of men (iv, 84) and 
gives victory (v, 225). It is he who puts fury into the fight (vm, 210). 
In the third stratum we find the deity active in the struggle in a 
manner resembling that in the Menis. He balanced his scales to 
decide the fate of the combatants (vim, 69). He gave victory to 
Hector and destroyed the Greeks (vu, 175 f.; rx, 118). He aroused 
the Trojans to battle (vim, 335) and forbade help to the Argives 
(vu, 414). The Greeks were subdued by Zeus (x, 37). Hector 
was revived by him (xv, 242) and returned to battle (xv, 293). 
He urged the Trojans on to battle (xv, 567) and later dealt evil- 
ly with them (xvim, 292). 

Not only does Zeus take an active part in the battle in the 
Menis and in the expansions, but his attributes and functions 
are similarly expressed in all parts of the Iliad. Zeus was originally 
a sky god, as his epithets in the Jliad unmistakably show. These 
epithets are uniformly spread throughout the poem; for always 
Zeus is the supreme and practically the sole god in the physical 
world. The spiritual conception of the deity is also expressed by 
the poet in every book of the Iliad. The epithets that indicate 
Zeus as a sky god are not confined to the Menis or to any other 
part of the Iliad. These epithets'® are used twenty-four times in 
the Menis, seven times in the second stratum, and seventeen 
times in the third stratum. If the number of crude physical epi- 
thets applied to Zeus in the different parts of the poem is any 


10 Such are dcrepornrhs, apyixépauvos, toBpeuérns epiydovros, kedavedhs, vehednyepéra, 
orepornyepéra, Tepmixépauvos, ty. Bpeuérns. 
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index to Homer’s conception of the deity, we must conclude that 
Zeus is not viewed by the poet in a more exalted manner in the 
old part than in the second and third strata. It seems strange that 
Geddes" portrays Zeus in the Achilleid, which comprises some 
of Leaf’s Menis, as crude and primitive,—a view which is contrary 
to that of Leaf. 

Zeus also has complete control of weather phenomena in all 
parts of the Iliad. In the Menis it is he who sends the thunder 
(xvi, 121), clouds (xvi, 298), mist (xvi, 365), rain (x1, 493; xv, 
385 f.), and night (xvi, 567). He sits on Mount Ida with a thunder- 
bolt in his hand (x1, 184). We find that Zeus is also the weather 
god in the second” and third™ strata. He is also the counselor in 
all parts of the poem. The epithet ynriera is applied to him in the 
Menis“ as well as in the second" and third strata.’ There is no 
need to mention other characteristics of Zeus, as they, too, are 
common to all parts of the J/iad. 

We shall next inquire whether Athena takes part in the battle in 
the Menis and whether she appears on the earthly stage. Leaf tells 
us” that the intervention of Athena in the first book of the Jliad 
(198) is a phenomenon visible to Achilles alone, as though to let us 
know that this is the way in which the gods speak to the mind of 
man. He suggests that this manner of appearance of a god to man 
occurs only in the Menis. We find, however, that in the Odyssey 
(xvi, 161) Athena appeared to Odysseus in the same way. The poet 
tells us that Telemachus did not see Athena before him, as she 
appeared to Odysseus alone, for the gods do not appear visible 
to all,—words almost identical with those used in the first book 
of the Iliad.'* This is not the way the gods act on the mind of man, 
as Leaf would have us believe. They guide men’s minds in the 


1 The Problem of the Homeric Poems: London, The Macmillan Co. (1878), 126-138. 

12 tr, 134, 146, 353; rv, 75; v, 522; xm, 242, 319; xvm, 269, 548, 593. 

18 11, 781; vurt, 73, 133, 170; x, 5; x11, 25, 252, 279, 286; x1v, 19, 54, 417; xv, 117, 377; 
xvi, 269, 593; xx, 56; xx1, 198. 


M4 7, 175, 508; x1, 278; xvt, 249. 4 1, 197, 324; vr, 198; vit, 478. 
16 yimt, 170; rx, 377; x, 104; x11, 279, 292; xv, 377, 599; xxv, 314. 
17 Tliad, 01, xii. 


18 In both these instances Homer is simply repeating a piece of folk-lore that existed 
long before his time and which is found in all primitive religions. Cf. E. B. Tylor, 
Primitive Culture (last ed.): New York, Brentano (1924), 1, 196. 
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Iliad very often by inspiring them with thought at a critical 
moment.'® 

Leaf also says that it is purely human motive and human action 
which guide the plot of the Menis; but the intervention of Athena 
certainly influences the plot. The advice which she gave Achilles 
had a far-reaching effect on the development of the action of the 
poem. She advised Achilles to revile Agamemnon and to hold 
himself aloof from the battle (1, 210 f.)—advice which, if followed 
as Achilles said, would bring longing for him on the sons of the 
Achaeans one and all. 

Despite what Leaf says, Athena became a participant in the 
battle in the Menis. She saved Odysseus from the spear thrust of 
Socus (x1, 438). When she was not an active participant in the 
combat, she was occupied with the outcome of the contest and 
kept urging against Hector the day of destiny at the hands of 
Achilles (xv, 613 f.). She interfered in the battle at the ships by 
lifting the cloud of mist and letting the light come from all sides 
upon the combatants (xv, 668). In the Menis we find her actually 
appearing on the earthly stage and taking an active part in the 
fight. She bore the aegis and passed dazzlingly through the ranks of 
the Achaeans, arousing them to battle (11, 446-451). In book xxu 
Athena darted down from heaven and became a participant in the 
contest between Hector and Achilles. Leaf says” that she appeared 
for a moment to bring Hector to a stand before Achilles. In reality 
she remained until Hector was slain. She came and stood beside 
Achilles (xx1r, 214-223) and advised him to stand and take breath 
until she persuaded Hector to confront him in fight. She next ap- 
peared to Hector in the likeness of Deiphobus and treacherously 
persuaded him to fight with Achilles. When the combatants en- 
gaged in fight and Achilles hurled his spear over Hector’s head, 
Athena caught it up and gave it back to Achilles (xxmr, 276f.). It 
was Athena who slew Hector by the hand of Achilles. This is one 
of the most repulsive acts in the poems. Is this an instance of the 


19 Hera put a thought into the mind of Achilles (1, 55) and of Agamemnon (vim, 218). 
The gods breathe the joy of battle into the hearts of warriors (xm, 82. Cf. rx, 703; 
ximt, 55). Zeus gives an excellent understanding to men (xm, 732). Zeus’s will revived 
Hector (xv, 242). 20 Tliad, 11, xii. 
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appearance of a god “to let us know what are the powers which 
control mankind from heaven’’? The action in this part of the 
Menis is not purely human, as Leaf says. It is engineered more 
evidently than any other action in the whole //iad by the super- 
natural interference of Athena. As Jebb says, 

The supernatural agency is an organic part of the J/iad; the Homeric Achilles 
slays Hector with the aid of Athena; we are not logically justified in eliminat- 


ing Athena and still affirming as a fact that a Greek hero named Achilles 
slew a Trojan hero named Hector.” 


It was the interference of Athena that made the pursuit of Hector 
possible.” 

In the second stratum Athena took the likeness of Laodocus as 
she had taken the likeness of Deiphobus in the Menis and per- 
suaded Pandarus to break the truce (Iv, 87). She urged the Greeks 
to fight against the Trojans (Iv, 439; v1, 17). She guided the weap- 
on of Diomedes to the face of Pandarus (v, 290). She communed 
with Apollo how they might bring the battle to an end (vn, 33). 
In the third stratum she armed herself for battle to help the 
Greeks (vu, 384 f.). She put the aegis around Achilles’ shoulders 
(xvi, 203) and kindled a blazing fire about his head (xvii, 227). 
In the likeness of a man, as in the Menis and the second stratum, 
she assisted Achilles in his fight with the river (xx1, 284 f., 304). 

There is little doubt that the character of Athena is uniformly 
presented in all parts of the Jliad. We do not find in any part of 
the poem anything of a primitive character attached to her. Her 
worship was universal in the Greek world long before Homer’s 
time. In the Jliad she is the goddess of war but is never associated 
with the cruel lust of battle as Ares is. Nowhere in the poem does 
she appear to have anything to do with morality, nor is there any 
profound or religious thought attached to her. Her character in 
the Menis is the same as in the rest of the poem. At her very first 
appearance in the //iad we find her giving advice to Achilles which 
is morally wrong. She urged him to revile Agamemnon and prom- 
ised that he would receive gifts for his anger. At her suggestion 

*1 Classical Greek Poetry: New York, Houghton, Mifflin and Co. (1893), 41. 


# Cf.S. E. Bassett, Transactions of the American Philological Association, Lx1 (1930), 
138. 
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Pandarus broke the truce. The two most reprehensible acts of the 
poem, the slaying of Dolon and Hector, are to be attributed to 
her. She showed an extreme partisanship for the Greeks in her 
every act throughout the /iiad. In the Menis she rebuked Zeus 
for his intention of saving Hector, whose death had been long be- 
fore decreed (xx, 177-181). As a result of her rebuke Zeus entrust- 
ed the fate of Hector to her and bade her not to draw back. He gave 
her her own way, and was kind to her (xxm, 184). Zeus did not 
mention the fulfilment of Hector’s destiny. Athena cannot be re- 
garded here as representing the divine will, as the deities of the 
Homeric Greeks were definitely anthropomorphic and their per- 
sonalities were individually defined. The goddess never slays an 
enemy in any part of the poem; her customary method is to 
breathe might and power into others and use them for accomplish- 
ing her ends. Everywhere in the poem she is represented as a 
counselor, friend, and enemy. In no part of the Jliad is anyone 
compared with her. Women are compared with Aphrodite and 
Artemis for beauty, but never with Athena. 

What has been said of the activities of Zeus and Athena in the 
Menis may also be said of those of Apollo. This god plays a very 
active part in the battle in the Menis. He sent a plague amongst 
the Greeks in answer to the prayers of his priest. This plague and 
its consequences not only intensified the quarrel between Aga- 
memnon and Achilles but was attended with evil results for the 
whole Greek army. Apollo appears on the earthly stage in the 
Menis and takes part in the battle. He saved Hector when he was 
knocked down by Diomedes (x1, 364). He healed Glaucus’ wound 
(xvi, 528) and put courage into the warrior’s heart so that he 
returned again to the fight. He was chiefly instrumental in the 
saving of Troy from the Greeks (xvi, 700). He stood on the walls 
of Troy and prevented Patroclus from storming it. In the form of 
Asius he exhorted Hector to battle (xvi, 716). Having done this, 
he passed amongst the combatants and inspired the Argives with 
dread, but gave renown to the Trojans and Hector (xvi, 730). 
Perhaps he was still in the form of Asius and hidden in a mist 
when he struck and stunned Patroclus (xvi, 788). The god loosed 

% Cf. W. F. Otto, Die Aligriechische Gittersidee: Berlin (1926), 10. 
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Patroclus’ corslet (xv1, 804) so that Euphorbus might strike him 
with his spear. In another part of the Menis he appeared on the 
earthly stage and warned Hector not to challenge Achilles to fight 
(xx, 375). Later when Hector was wounded by Achilles, Apollo 
picked him up and hid him in a thick mist (xx, 443 f.). He again 
prevented the capture of Troy by inspiring Agenor with strength 
to defend the city (xx1, 545). The god, concealed in a mist, re- 
mained near at hand to ward off death from Agenor, and when 
Agenor was wounded by Achilles, he shrouded him in a mist and 
took his place before Achilles (xx1, 596 f.). 

In the second stratum Apollo interferes in the fight in a similar 
manner. He was ever ready to help the Trojans (1v, 507-513). He 
saved Aeneas from Diomedes (v, 344, 433), as he saved Agenor 
from Achilles in the Menis, and made a wraith like Aeneas over 
which the Trojans and Greek fought (v, 449). The same god as- 
sisted Hector when wounded by Ajax (vit, 272). In the third stra- 
tum of the //iad we do not find his concern for the Trojans differ- 
ing from that of the Menis and second stratum. He was ever 
anxious for the safety and success of Hector and his men (xv, 243, 
360; xxii, 188; xxrv, 18). It may accordingly be said that Apollo, 
contrary to Leaf, takes just as active a part in the Menis as in the 
second and third strata. 

Apollo is the god of prophecy in all parts of the //iad. He trans- 
mits the will of Zeus to men by such external signs as the flight 
and cries of birds. These are the principal methods of divination 
with which the poem is acquainted and they are ordinarly associ- 
ated with Apollo * The poem knows also of places in which the 
oracles of the gods were given.” Other means of communicating 
the divine will through Apollo in the //iad are by augurs,” interpre- 
tation of dreams,”’ and soothsaying.”* There is no doubt that the 
Iliad in all its parts is acquainted with oracular deliverances, as the 
expression #eorporin means the inspired sayings of some seer or 


* Cf., however, F. C. Welcker [Griechische Gétterlehre: Gottingen, Dieterich (1857- 
72), m, 11], who cites J/. 1, 92; vm, 47, by which he endeavors to show that Homer 
knew of prophecy by inspiration. 

% 11, 519; rx, 405; xvt, 233. % 1, 69; m1, 858; v1, 76; xm, 70; xvm, 218. 

27 1, 63; v, 149. 2% 77 858; xu, 70. 
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soothsayer.”® Although we find in the Menis and in the second 
and third strata clear evidence of the consultation of soothsayers 
by the Greeks, still we find in the same parts a doubt expressed 
as to the ability of seers to foretell the future.* 

In all parts of the //iad we find the word Phoibos, which is used 
as an epithet or synonym of Apollo.* He is addressed twice by 
Zeus, dire PoiBe (xv, 221; xvi, 667). The meaning of this epithet 
is not clearly known. Its connection with ¢éos is doubtful.” There 
is no indication in Homer that Apollo was considered the god of 
light. Paean is another epithet that is applied to Apollo. It was, 
according to Nilsson, at first associated with the god of healing, 
Paieon, a deity distinct from Apollo.® The significance of the word 
Paieon as ‘physician’ cannot be separated from its other meaning 
‘song,’ for the art of healing consisted in magical ceremonies, puri- 
fications, and incantations which in early times were called paeans. 
Homer speaks of the god of healing, Paieon (//. v, 401, 899), who 
takes his name from these functions.“ In Homer paean, mean- 
ing ‘song,’ is mentioned in connection with Apollo and must have 
arisen in some sort of association with the god.* In the Jliad the 
Achaeans sing two types of paeans, the paean of thanskgiving and 
the battle paean (1, 473, xx, 391). 

Apollo throughout the J/iad is a fully developed god and is the 
most idealistic creation of Greek polytheism. The bow, which 
may be reminiscent of very early times, is his constant attribute 
in the poem. His most prominent function is that of a war god. He 
is also the god of music (1, 603). Leaf’s statement that Apollo 
does not appear on the earthly stage in the Menis is not true, nor 


29 1, 84, 87, 109, 385; m1, 322; v1, 438; x1, 794; xv1, 36, 50. 

807, 106; v 150; xm, 244; xxrv, 220. ty, 443; xv, 221; xx, 68. 

* Perhaps Phoibos was an ancient divinity whose worship Apollo took over. Cf. 
M. B. Nilsson, Minoan-M ycenaean Religion: London, Gleerup (1927), 485; J. Harrison, 
Themis: Cambridge, at the University Press (1912), 384. 

% Cf. Schol. Od. 1v, 232; K. Lehrs. Arist., 177; A. Fairbanks, “The Greek Paean,” 
Cornell Studies in Class. Phil., xm (1900); H. Usener, Gétternamen: Bonn (1896), 303- 
314. 

*“ Cf. M. P. Nilsson, History of Greek Religion: New York, Oxford University Press 
(1925), 130. 

% Cf. Hymn to A pollo” 514; L. R. Farnell, The Cults of the Greek States: New York, 
Oxford University Press (1896-1909), rv, 235. 
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can it be said that any attribute of the god is confined to any one 
stratum of the poem. 

The three divinities whose functions and powers have been dis- 
cussed play the most active réles in the Jliad. The other gods per- 
form almost negligible parts in the poem. Some of the Homeric 
pantheon, such as Ares, Aphrodite, and Hephaestus, are crude and 
undeveloped, and are concerned with nothing in the //iad outside 
of their own especial provinces. Ares, the god of war, participates 
in the battles (1v, 439). He is always treated by the poet with the 
utmost disrespect. His name is sometimes used for the word 
“war.”’ He is called a curse and a bane to mortals by the poet in 
the Menis (x1, 295) just as in the rest of the poem. The warriors 
killed in the conflict are said to satiate Ares with blood (xxm, 
267). The poet’s conception of Ares is expressed at the end of the 
fifth book of the Iliad, where Zeus tells him that he is the most 
hateful to him of all the gods who dwell in Olympus, and that he 
ever loves strife and wars and battles. The poet also shows that he 
is almost completely lacking in divine power by representing him 
as being imprisoned in a bronze vessel for thirteen months (v, 
385 f.). He is elsewhere in the poem treated with the same disre- 
spect by the poet, as when Athena caught up a large stone and hit 
him on the neck and knocked him to the ground (xx1, 406). 

Aphrodite is not treated much better by the poet. We see from 
the Iliad that she has little divine power. She is much less active 
than Ares in the struggle, but does take part in it.** Homer calls 
her a cowardly goddess. He says that she is no Athena or waster 
of cities (v, 333). She is the goddess of love. Zeus tells her to hold 
aloof from the battle and to attend to her own tasks of wedlock 
(v, 427-429). The poet is here expressing the conception of the 
goddess of his own time. His disrespect for Ares and Aphrodite is 
again shown when in the fifth book of the Jliad he represents them 
as being wounded in battle by Diomedes. When Aphrodite led Ares 
out of the battle (xx1, 431), Athena attacked her and smote her 
with her stout hand. The poet had this association of Ares and 
Aphrodite in mind when he placed them in the ignominious situa- 
tion in which we find them in the Odyssey. Leaf calls these two 

%* mm 380; v, 312, x1v, 188-192; xx, 40. 
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gods the great powers of heaven.*’ As a matter of fact, the contrary 
seems to be true. Of all the members of the Olympian pantheon, 
possibly excepting Artemis, Ares and Aphrodite seem to have 
least divine power. According to the same critic, these gods enter 
the action of the poem not earlier than the second expansions, 
when the gods of Olympus were treated with less respect than in 
the old part of the poem.** No proof can be found in the /liad 
that the gods are treated with more respect in one part of it than 
in another. 

We are told that the free handling of things divine in the twenty- 
first book of the /liad is pushed into the region of burlesque.*® 
This burlesque treatment of the gods is not common to the ex- 
pansions alone. It is to be found in the Menis as well.*° Disaffec- 
tion and plotting against Zeus by the other gods are to be found 
in the Menis (1, 400), for which parallels can be found in the third 
stratum (vi, 351-380; x11, 351). There are examples of the exag- 
gerated and of the hyperbolic in every part of the Jliad. When 
Zeus waves his locks, Olympus shakes (1, 528-530). He is able to 
dislodge all the other divinities from their seats (1, 580). Hephaes- 
tus falls from Olympus for a whole day (1, 592). Zeus boasts that he 
can draw all the gods and earth into the heavens (vim, 23 f.). Olym- 
pus quakes when Hera stirs upon her throne (vi, 199). Poseidon 
roars as loud as nine or ten thousand cry in battle (x1v, 148). He 
goes with swift steps from the ships and makes the hills tremble 
and the woodland, and with four strides reaches Aigae (x11, 18 f.).” 
These examples from all parts of the Jliad show that there is very 
little difference in the theological conceptions of the poet in the 
supposed earlier and later portions of the poem. 

It is difficult to understand what Leaf means when he says that 
the interference of the gods in the Menis is such as becomes the 
rulers of the world. It cannot be interpreted in any other way 
than that the gods in the Menis are on a higher plane than in the 
second and third strata. Contrary to this theory, we find in the 

37 Iliad, 11, xiii. 88 Tbid. ® Leaf, Iliad, 11, xiv. 
40 Cf. Il. 1, 531-611; x1v, 153-350; xv, 1-148; xvim, 369-617; xx1, 385-514; Od. 
tv, 351-570; vim, 255-369; x11, 374-390. Cf. Nestle, ““Anfiinge einer Gétterburlesque 


bei Homer,” Neue Jahrb. fiir Philog., xv, 161-182. 
t Cf. v, 744, 770, 859-861; xiv, 272; xv, 19. 
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Menis that Zeus is represented as being capricious and cruel. He 
assisted Hector against his enemies and gave him fame, glory, and 
every assurance of victory, yet finally gave Athena permission to 
kill him at the hands of Achilles, and after his death gave him to 
Achilles to be foully treated. This is surely not a higher conception 
of the deity than that of the rest of the poem, from which similar 
examples may be cited. Not only is it true that Zeus is a partisan 
in the battles in the Menis, but he is even more busily engaged 
in the action of this part of the poem than in the second stratum; 
and in proportion to the length of the Menis and the third stratum 
his activities in the battle are greater in the former than in the 
latter part of the poem. 

Contrary to Leaf’s theory, a careful study of the Jliad shows 
that the activities and functions of the gods are the same in all 
parts of the poem. The gods appear on the earthly stage and take 
part in the action in the Menis as well as in the expansions. It 
would seem that there is no justification for Leaf’s three divisions 
of the /liad. 











THE LITERARY NECESSITY OF 
ANTHROPOMORPHISM 


By ALFRED C. SCHLESINGER 
Oberlin College 


The anthropomorphism of Homer’s gods is familiar to us all. But 
are we aware that this fundamental trait of epic deity is largely 
superficial? Outstanding scholars! are aware that the humanity of 
the gods can, like reports of death, be greatly exaggerated; but 
amateurs in Homer like the author cannot be sure that all of their 
elders and betters are sound on this point.? I present therefore, 
without pretensions to originality, the following principle to be 
observed in thinking about Homeric gods: that whenever a writer 
wants to draw a vivid picture of deity acting specifically in this 
world, that author must assume deity to be anthropomorphic.’ This 
assumption has only a distant connection with religious belief ;it isa 
literary matter, and since, as Solon said, “Bards tell many lies,” 
we must not take such literary anthropomorphism too seriously. 
We must distinguish between theology and creative imagination. 
In recent times, few, I suppose, have mistaken Homer for a theo- 
logian; therefore it is important to look for literary motives in his 
pictures of the gods, for he must have been an able literary man.‘ 
Now a literary man may believe that the gods transcend all human 
limitations; but he cannot show the gods in action, unless he makes 


1U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Der Glaube der Hellenen: Berlin, Weidmann 
(1931) 1, 333; M. P. Nilsson, A History of Greek Religion: New York, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press (1925), ch. v. 

2 E.g., E. Buchholz, Homerische Realien: Leipzig, Engelmann (1871-1884), m1; C. H. 
Moore, Religious Thought of the Greeks: Cambridge, Harvard University Press (1916), 
Of. 

3 And also anthropopathic. I shall, perhaps, use “anthropomorphic” to mean simply 
“man-like.”’ 

* It will be seen that I assume the unity of Homer, including both Jliad and Odyssey. 
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them act more or less like men, for such action is the best we can 
imagine. In describing the gods one must discard either concrete- 
ness or theological accuracy, and Homer kept concreteness. This 
quality, shown in the minute descriptions of dressing and sacrific- 
ing, must have been a main principle of composition for the poet; 
for that matter, was a Greek ever satisfied with vagueness? That 
such treatment of the gods was not repugnant to him is a signifi- 
cant point, of course; but if we want to appraise his theology, we 
may not use as evidence his literary creations. 

In what instances, then, does Homer, for literary effect, deny 
his own beliefs about the gods? A neat minor instance will serve 
as introduction and type. The gods are free from all cares, peta 
feorres.® But how busy, yes, and troubled,® the gods are while 
Troy is besieged and Jater when Odysseus is making his way 
home! But the busyness of the gods is a literary creation; if we 
want theology, we must stick to peta {wovres and disregard excep- 
tions. 

This same procedure serves in the more serious matters. Omni- 
presence is an attribute of deity which we consider indispensable. 
It seems also to be the attribute with which Homer’s gods are 
most obviously not equipped. There is a gallery of brilliant action- 
pictures showing the gods moving from here to there (Apollo’s 
descent from Olympus, A 44-47 will serve for example). An occa- 
sional vacation among the Ethiopians seems also to be a fixture 
of the Olympian season. But if we look more closely we find this 
fixing of the gods in space is really just a literary device of notable 
effectiveness. For, if we investigate, we find that the gods are 
seldom limited or hampered by space-restrictions.’ A god often 
conquers space by moving at supernatural speed “‘like a feather 
or a thought’’;® often he acts at a definite range, but one far 
beyond that of any mortal.? The omnipresence of the Muses (B 


5 Cf. especially 2 525-526, and the picture of Olympus (¢ 41-46) which fits perfectly 
into Lucretius’ scheme, NV. D. m1, 18-24. , 

6 E.g., Thetis’ sorrow, 2 50-64, 2 91, and Zeus’s, I 431-438, 459-461. 

7 Outstanding exceptions to this statement will be dealt with below. 

8 E.g., Athena checks Achilles, A 194 f. 

® As when Apollo oversees the battle from the citadel of Troy (A 507 f.). Long-distance 
hearing of prayers occurs often, A 43, A 357, 1 571 f., = 35. Cf. also K 274-276, T 48-53. 
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485) and of Helios (A109 e# al.) is, of course, a special attribute of 
these particular divinities, but in E 23, we find an excellent 
example of divine action from afar—Hephaestus, presumably from 
Olympus, saves a son of his priest from the prowess of Diomedes. 
But since this is a minor matter, the poet chose not to make a 
distinct picture out of Hephaestus’ intervention. An equally strik- 
ing example occurs in @ 311 where Apollo, from Olympus, to which 
the gods are confined by Zeus, turns Teucer’s arrow away from 
Hector. We may say then, that Homer’s gods have at least a 
negative omnipresence, in that they are not kept from acting by 
considerations of space. For literary purposes they are usually 
represented as acting so that men can comprehend and picture 
their actions. 

Omniscience, too, should be an attribute of deity. We find it so 
stated in the Odyssey.’ But the poet does not hesitate to limit the 
knowledge of the gods when it suits his convenience. That Ares 
does not know instantly of his son’s death (N 521) appears to be 
a device of the poet to remind us that most of the gods are out of 
the battle at the moment, as Zeus had commanded." But a con- 
tradiction of more importance is the deceiving of Zeus by Hera.” 
Here too, we can see literary necessity at work. Since Zeus’s plans 
are well known to us, and since their completion will usher in the 
end of the story, our poet seeks a means to secure suspense through 
the postponing of these plans. How can that be done? Here we 
touch on a very difficult problem; viz., how can an omnipotent 
deity be so slow about fulfilling his purposes? A modern must take 
refuge in refusing to claim knowledge of God’s purposes; but 
Homer, by taking the gods as characters in his poem, has com- 

10 § 379 and 468. Nitzch, followed by Buchholz, Hom. Realien, m1, 28, takes this to 
mean that the gods know much more than mortals, but not really everything—i.e., 
it is loosely used as one uses a similar expression about certain encyclopedic individuals. 
This interpretation will do for the passages in question, but I doubt if the poet in- 
tended his remark as less than a literal expression of obvious fact. 

1 The debates of the gods, (e.g., II 646-651, X 174) are, of course, also minor literary 
devices to promote suspense and emphasis. Thetis’ question to Achilles (A 362) is due 
not to ignorance, but to motherliness, as Achilles reminds us (365). Buchholz (m, 27- 
28) takes these matters far too seriously. 


12 E 153-165. The story of an earlier tricking of Zeus by Hera, T 95-99. is discussed 
below. 
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mitted himself to the author’s duty of knowing why they do as 
they do; his refuge therefore, is the convenient assumption that 
one god limits the activity of another. This, of course, is almost 
a necessity of polytheism; and Plato’s principle” that no god 
thwarts another, is well on the way to monotheism—myriadarian, 
perhaps, but still monotheism. With this we come to a prolific 
source of superficial anthropomorphism—the problem of divine 
interrelations. This problem has its difficulties; and for non-theo- 
logical literary purposes one settles them best by treating the gods 
as human beings. The other gods are, of course, inferior in rank to 
Zeus, father of gods and men. Therefore they, obviously, will not 
surpass him in the unrestricted use of power. Moreover there are 
numberless gradations in the ranking of the gods and daemones; 
and when we come to sea-gods and nymphs, we find them perhaps 
a little higher than the angels, but clearly far from omnipotent. 
This solution works beautifully as long as we forget the philo- 
sophical contradictions it creates. Homer’s faculty for forgetting 
such things was excellent, and his readers should follow his lead. 
Here then we find the root of much of Homer’s anthropomorphism 
—the difficulty of reconciling the actions of the gods with the attri- 
butes of God. 

We have now begun a discussion of omnipotence or the lack of 
omnipotence in these epics. Theologically, the gods are omnipo- 
tent; yet in the course of the stories, we find many exceptions to 
the rule. The most striking limitations on the power of the gods 
are, first, that they cannot change the past, (= 53f.) and, second, 
that they cannot in the long run keep a man from death (y 236- 
238). How the modern philosopher thinks on these points I do 
not know; the modern layman must, I suppose, admit that at 
least the gods never have changed the past, or kept a man from 
death. Of course, Homer knows of immortality stories,” but these 
are literature rather than theology. But Homer does all we can 
expect of him with these tenebrous problems. 


3 Republic 1, 378 C. M4 « 306; cf. T 90, & 445, 6 237. 

4 Tithonus, A 1, €1; cf. in € 135 f., 206-210, Calypso’s plan for Odysseus. We cannot 
expect Homer to avoid the problem of death by regarding it as a blessing; cf. Achilles’ 
remarks, \ 488-491. 
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In other passages with different difficulties we find quite plainly 
the key to the apparent helplessness of the gods. Thus, Zeus can- 
not save his son Sarpedon (II 431-438), Poseidon cannot destroy 
Odysseus (€ 339-341), and the gods cannot steal Hector’s body 
away from Achilles because Thetis is so near to her son (2 71-73). 
Here we see clearly the fundamental distinction. The group of 
gods is omnipotent; the individual god is not omnipotent against 
his fellow. Zeus can be omnipotent if he chooses, but he finds it 
better to be a constitutional monarch and not override that con- 
sensus of Olympian opinion which is Moira or Aisa." Conflicts 
between the gods subordinate to Zeus are decided in various ways 
—by seniority in some cases (cf. H 456f., T 105f., ¢ 329 f.), by 
letting the attacker overrule the defender in others (cf. A 51-54). 
This latter principle is invoked by Euripides in a similar dilemma 
in the Hippolytus (1328-30). These principles are theological; 
but purely literary motivation is freely used, too. How is Odysseus 
to be rescued against the will of Poseidon? Why, let Poseidon be 
away among the Ethiopians, and the trick can be plausibly done. 
As we saw above, the deceit of Zeus by Hera is purely a literary 
device—theologians keep out. These instances do not abrogate 
Homer’s real code of divine action—they are passed, for enter- 
tainment purposes, under suspension of the rules. 

It is hardly worth while to mention such harmless minor traces 
of anthropomorphism as the costumes of the gods (= 170 f., E 
733-747, etc.) or the fact that they feast (A 601-611) and go to 
bed (ibid.).!* These things are pure decoration, and necessary deco- 
ration, too, lest the life of the gods seem more barren than that of 
men. That Helios shines for gods as well as men is the most strik- 

16 In this connection, we should note that one of the weaknesses charged against the 
gods, namely, their being attacked by men, is a by-product of Olympian disputes 
(E 383-384). 

17 Homer never formally made up his mind that Fate was the agreement of the gods, 
but he usually follows this hypothesis. Zeus’s power is recognized in A 566,@ 23-27. 
In Il 440-442, X 178-181 we see him keeping to the plan of the gods to avoid bad feel- 
ing and confusion. His use of the balances, @ 69, X 209, is a superb bit of vividness; 
and when he wrote this Homer did not stop to distinguish between action appropri- 
ate to a subordinate and the ways of the ruler of the universe. 


18 The debates of the gods are inserted by the poet as natural incidents without con- 
sideration of the implications. (See n. 10.) 
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ing of these bits of divine humanity. But in a geocentric universe 
one can hardly expect the gods to be ‘‘east of the sun and west of 
the moon”’; they will be near the center, and naturally will want 
the usual furnishings of the firmament for their enjoyment. We 
must, however, protest against the view® that food, or sleep, or 
sunlight, is necessary to the gods—is as essential to them as it is 
to mortals. For consider how Apollo”® swoops down from Olympus 
to send a plague on the Greek camp “and for nine days and nights 
the shafts of the god went their way through the camp.’”’ Where 
was Apollo then? Unless the great god has suddenly turned into a 
mere allegory, he was right there on the plains of Troy, shooting 
those shafts. He took no time out for refreshment. No, the gods 
are not bound by mortal limitations, even though, for literary 
effect they may behave like human beings. 

So far we have considered such literary anthropomorphism as 
is used for plot-weaving and description. We should not neglect, 
however, another literary factor, when we are evaluating Homer’s 
religious ideas. This is the influence of characterization. The an- 
thropomorphic beliefs of Homer’s heroes need not be the belief 
of their creator. A good example is Agamemnon’s Afe myth, 
(T 90-144). Agamemnon is saving his face by blaming A/e, but we 
know, as the emperor’s nobles knew, that the myth he uses to 
back his excuse is not to be taken seriously—in fact, we are almost 
required to disbelieve it. For as Zeus says elsewhere (a 32-34), 
men blame the gods for their own obvious failings.” We may not, 
then, attribute to the poet the beliefs of his characters unless the 
context justifies us. 

Again, we must beware of drawing serious conclusions from 

19 Moore, op. cit., 9. 20 A 53. 

21 [ feel some doubt of Homer’s belief in these old tales which he lets his characters 
rehearse. This particular one is a definitely literary composition, since it belongs to the 
Heracles cycle, which is folk-tale, not myth. (cf. M. P. Nilsson, The M ycenean Origin of 
Greek Mythology: Berkeley, Univ. of Cal. Press (1932), Chap. ITI). 

22 Other examples (cf. Buchholz, op. cit., m1, 33): T 365; y 159-161; \ 555; v 201. 
Hector’s famous speech, M 231-250, does not, as is often thought, argue a disbelief in 
omens on the part of the poet, but quite the opposite, for this is the beginning of Hec- 
tor’s ate, which leads to his death; he is wrong in not heeding Polydamas. I believe the 


rebirth of faith in Laertes (w 351) is also in character, but cf. Wilamowitz, op. cit., 1, 
18, n. 2. 
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humorous anthropomorphism. No one doubts, I suppose, that the 
banquet of the gods at the end of A is intended as comic relief. 
It is sometimes interpreted as religious decadence—an indication 
of waning belief in the gods here portrayed. I venture to suggest 
that quite the opposite is true; that the humorous effect lies pre- 
cisely in the contrast between the greatness of the gods and the 
humanity of their remarks and actions. The irreligious humor of 
Lucian (or the Soviets) is something different. It is well known 
that a bishop falling down stairs is much funnier than an ordinary 
person falling down stairs, and precisely because one regards the 
bishop with a certain amount of awe. The modern version of Sir 
Walter Raleigh and Queen Elizabeth—said Sir Walter, “Step on 
it, kid, and let’s go”’—is in the same category; the effect depends 
on our belief that the Queen and Sir Walter were people of distinc- 
tion and dignity. The lay of Demodocus, often considered irreli- 
gious, and so probably a late interpolation, is also, I think, clearly 
intended as humor. Ares and Aphrodite come off badly, of course; 
but they are not first-class divinities,“ and we cannot assume that 
a lack of awe toward them is a sign that the poet is irreligious. 
Calypso’s outburst (€ 118-144) is again a delightful bit of humor; 
the old tales she hurls at Hermes’ luckless head, are not a serious 
indictment of the gods; we are again being entertained by the 
ascription to a divinity of a very human foible (a feminine device 
marked by recent authors as well), for Calypso takes pains to 
point out that she is a much-put-upon and very obliging person 
to do what, as a matter of fact, she has no real objection to doing. 
It really must have been a great relief to her to be compelled to 
get rid of the lacrymose Odysseus; he was hardly good company, 
and Zeus saved Calypso from openly failing to hold her man. 
Obvious belittling of the gods as a means of humor must not be 
interpreted as revealing Homer’s religious views. 


% Cf. Athena’s instructions to Diomedes, E 130-132, and the subsequent events in 
that book; also, perhaps, Helen’s outburst, [ 399-412. Did Homer begrudge Ares and 
Aphrodite their place on Olympus because they were foreigners (Wilamowitz, op. cit., 
1, 321)? Or were they personifications rather than personalities, and so needed not to 
be respected though they were guarded against? In any case, these two gods do not 
rank with the greatest gods, Zeus, Athena, and Apollo (B 371, A 288, II 97), nor with 
that great (though less great) pair, Hera and Poseidon. 
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What then, are the conclusions in this matter? In writing about 
the gods, Homer is chiefly guided by literary motives; this is neces- 
sarily true where details are required. We must, therefore, look 
below the surface for the true religious ideas of his time, for the 
most conspicuous passages about the gods are precisely the places 
where they will not be found in explicit form. When we find these 
real religious ideas, they are respectable, mature views,” though 
the poet and his audience have no objection to naiveté or travesty 
in the working out of detailed pictures of the gods. Moreover, in 
these religious views, there is no bar to the theory of the unity of 
Homer; the contradictions and inadequacies are superficial, and, 
while theologically shocking, are entirely acceptable as poetry. 

% In appraising the moral failures of Homer’s gods we should be sure whether these 
are really seriously believed, or rather, are mere literary devices, that is, passing whims 
of the poet’s fancy. The poet himself recognized that the gods were often traduced by 
men (a 33), and would probably have been willing to admit his own guilt in this matter, 
if Plato had been there to point it out. For the ordinary man, untrained as a thinker, 
there is a distinction between what he believes and what he does not disbelieve, since 
his mental attic may harbor much bric-a-brac which he never bothers to clear out. It 


would be well, then, to distinguish between Homeric failures to reject mistakes about 
the gods, and the positive religious thinking of the time. 











F.E.R.A. IN THE SIXTH CENTURY A.D.! 


By Henry B. DEWING 
Princeton, New Jersey 


From 527 to 565 a.p. the Emperor Justinian sat on the throne 
of what still was called the Roman Empire. He inherited an im- 
perium whose eagles now had wings that had been closely clipped 
at the fringes, and Rome itself had sunk to a position of little 
importance. Nowadays we speak of the “Eastern Empire’’ in 
order to keep clear the shift of power and of emphasis that was 
indicated by the setting up of an imperial capital on the Bosporus; 
but officially the Roman imperium still was one and indivisible. 

The Empire, naturally, had gone through a sea-change in the 
course of five centuries, with the great influx and shifting of popu- 
lations, with the substitution of a closely-knit bureaucracy for a 
modified democracy, and with a changed outlook on life due to 
the influence of Christianity, which now was the state religion. 
Ovid’s “‘video meliora proboque’” in the broadest sense was enter- 
ing deeply into the consciousness of the population, for whom 
the gloom of the present unhappy life was being compensated by 
the hope of a glorious hereafter. 

The imperial Government had been obliged to modify its policy 
in these changed circumstances, having a new set of conditions 
with which to deal, and the court of the sovereign had come to 
be much more like that of an oriental potentate than the dominant 
group in the tentative monarchy which grew from the kindly rule 
of Augustus. The prevailing tendency of the period was the pro- 
nounced emphasis on centralization, all control being placed con- 
sistently in the hands of the emperor who, personally, was truly 
sovereign in theory and in fact—a dominating weight in the 


1 A paper read at the meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South, Cleveland, April 9, 1936. 2 Met. vu, 20. 
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machinery of government without any adequate constitutional 
check or balance-wheel. Of course, as a human being, with normal 
limitations, he was obliged to delegate many of his powers, but 
still he remained the one and only sovereign power in the state, 
and his ministers were Ais agents, exercising a consciously dele- 
gated power which had only the faintest relation to the ‘‘consent 
of the governed.”’ 

It was a dangerous arrangement, requiring the most enlightened 
of despots for its successful operation; and fortunately, Justinian 
possessed many of the qualities which the situation required. From 
the pen of the contemporary historian, Procopius, we have abun- 
dant testimony in this matter—testimony which is both fair and 
foul, so that, by judicious combination, we may arrive at a reason- 
able picture of the great Justinian. For the present purpose we 
are concerned with the fair aspect of the picture, which we can 
best appreciate by tempering with a smile the exuberant enthusi- 
asm of a zealous courtier, who in the Buildings probably was 
piping for his life, and by discounting with firm hand the bitter 
libels of his infamous Secret History. 

The whole machinery of government had been moved bodily 
from Rome to a little commercial city on the Bosporus, Byzan- 
tium, just as in modern times the Turks have chosen to abandon 
a capital which had been used as such for centuries in favor of a 
remote town in the interior for reasons of their own. When Con- 
stantine set up the old machinery in the new location of his choice, 
some of the apparatus was put to work immediately, while other 
parts gradually were sloughed off as being ineffective and now 
comparatively useless. So the Roman Senate still existed, though 
only as an unsubstantial shadow of its former self; it was no 
longer a House of Peers, its members being appointed by the em- 
peror, and its functions being purely formal. The Senate sat “as 
in a picture,” to quote the expressive words of Procopius;’ as 
when, on New Year’s Day, they gathered in solemn conclave solely 
to tender congratulations to their sovereign. It obviously was a 
relic of a former age, and as such, was brushed aside finally as 


5 Secret History, xtv, 8. 
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useless, and without disturbing in the smallest degree the essential 
structure of the State. 

Consuls there were, both in Byzantium and in Rome, the only 
vestige of the proud cursus honorum, but, being appointed by the 
emperor at irregular intervals, they were simply ‘‘window-dress- 
ing.”’ The praetors and quaestors were imperial agents and com- 
pletely under the thumb of the emperor, being merged in the 
throng of imperial secretaries—‘‘pen-pushers” and little else. The 
assemblies of the people, so important in Republican Rome, had 
been forgotten. And the judicial arm of the government had not 
been elevated to any such importance as to pass upon questions of 
constitutionality—there was no “Supreme Court” to undermine 
any federal machinery which Justinian might choose to set up; so 
his hands were free, in a very thorough sense, and it is interesting 
to observe what he did with this almost boundless power. 

His first problem had to be that of security. He proceeded to 
set up the old boundaries of the Roman Empire, as far as this was 
practicable—a task involving the conduct of three devastating 
wars—and then methodically set about securing these restored 
frontiers by means of a far-flung line of fortresses and fortified 
towns, especially along the Danube frontier, which was destined 
to be for many centuries the “‘sore thumb”’ of the Empire. 

Second in importance—though Justinian himself would have 
rated it, doubtless, as his chief concern—was the matter of the 
Christian religion. The doctrines of Christianity still were in proc- 
ess of formulation, and in these abstruse matters Justinian pre- 
served an attitude of keenest interest, ready at all times to act 
as arbitrator of questions of orthodoxy—the correct faith. And a 
man of such temper must have been obliged often to exercise his 
wits in converse with his redoubtable spouse Theodora, who was 
an avowed adherent of one of the doctrines (that of the ““Mono- 
physites”) which was being discredited by the Church and cast 
into the limbo of heresy. 

The third major field of Justinian’s activity was that of civic 
welfare, where his most lasting contribution was the formulation 
and publication of the great Code of Roman Law, an undertaking 
which, by itself, might be regarded as a sufficient assignment for 
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one lifetime. But he went much further, reaching down into the 
daily lives of his subjects and omitting no detail of community 
concern. In every part of the Empire he fostered projects of almost 
every sort known to man; and one aspect of his truly amazing 
activity is now our chief concern. And lest it seem to any that we 
are attributing too much to the emperor personally, it is in point 
to listen to the words of the well-informed Procopius:* 

For during the reign of this emperor, it was not possible for any church 
either to be built or to be repaired except with imperial monies; and this held 
true not alone for Byzantium, but for every part of the Roman domain. 
And it is a reasonable inference that all building enterprises under- 
taken publicly must, of necessity, be authorized and financed from 
the capital of the Empire. 

Of course the churches bulk large in the list of the enterprises— 
a long one—authorized by Justinian. Procopius mentions by name 
about eighty churches, large and small, erected or repaired by him 
in some fifty different cities. Naturally Byzantium claimed the 
largest quota of the Justinian churches; and in the capital the 
most ambitious project was the erection of what with reason might 
be called the greatest church of Christendom—the Church of 
Sophia or “St. Sophia,” as it is known to the modern world, a 
church dedicated in 537 a.p. ard still standing in the vastly 
changed air of modern Turkey. 

Besides churches, there were fora, aqueducts, baths, and govern- 
ment buildings to facilitate the activities of the daily round; then 
there were extensive works of flood-control to prevent rivers from 
undermining city walls and washing away houses (no irrigation 
dams are mentioned, for it was not yet an age of land-scarcity); 
also there was a good deal of road-construction, true to the Roman 
tradition, and improvement of harbors, to facilitate commerce 
and travel. In this connection should be mentioned the careful 
provision made for the transportation and warehousing of grain, 
now brought to the capital from Egypt instead of from Russia, 
as formerly; and the founding of the silk industry in the Con- 
stantinople area, where it has flourished to the present day. 

This bare enumeration of government projects indicates that 

* Buildings, 1, 8, 5. 
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the imperial secretaries in Byzantium were busy men, and it may 
fairly be claimed that all these enterprises fit into the scheme of an 
“F.E.R.A.” in that they were in each case authorized and financed 
by a central government, while they gave employment and a live- 
lihood to countless persons. The emergency which was calling for 
relief can only be glanced at in this paper, but it was both acute 
and insistent, and a consistently victorious nation was discovering 
that war brings woe not to the vanquished alone. In addition to 
the matters which have been mentioned, Justinian sought to hold 
a controlling hand on the retail markets of primary necessities, 
food and clothing; and to this end he organized government 
monopolies of essential commodities, a move which brought forth 
as much animated criticism from the unhappy “Romans” as that 
voiced by the most determined critics of our present Government’s 
“New Deal.” For the currency (and here was the rub) continued 
to glide downward in value with irresistible certainty, sometimes 
seeming to swell the imperial treasury—until one noted that the 
gold staters no longer brought in the same change as formerly— 
and certainly lining the pockets of the emperor’s henchmen, but 
with direful results for the housekeeper. There seemed to be no 
cure for the malady, though Justinian was seeking earnestly for 
the right solution—both price-fixing and manipulation of the cur- 
rency were resorted to by him, but nothing worked. Perhaps the 
economists of today could have done better, though one hesitates 
to grant even this. 

Leaving this apparently insoluble problem of economics, we 
come now to mention some phases of Justinian’s activity which 
seem to show a dawning conception of social responsibility for 
the weak and unfortunate members of society. He was keenly 
aware that not alone the poor, but the sick also are with us always; 
and he made it the concern of the State to see that some relief 
was provided. Procopius mentions eleven different foundations of 
Justinian which he calls either hospices, or hotels, or combinations 
of the two. There was a certain amount of travel, of course, and 
the most of this was directed to the capital (people came mostly 
to make complaints and to air grievances, as Procopius says*), and 

5 Tbid., 1, 11, 24. 
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here, naturally, was to be found the largest transient population. 
In an age when there were no hotels in the modern sense, and even 
the humbler tourist-camp did not invite the weary, this resulted 
in difficulty in finding quarters, and the emperor undertook to 
remedy the situation by providing lodgings which would seem to 
have been both hotels and hospitals, calculated to meet the needs 
of those ailing in purse and in body, to quote Procopius again.® 
And it was his practice to provide an endowment for the upkeep 
of these institutions. When we consider that modern surgery was 
then quite unknown, and that the science of medicine was in its 
toddling infancy, without any true conception of the essential 
nature of bodily health or decay, we cannot bear to think what the 
inside of these buildings was like. Yet the significant fact remains 
that they do represent an attempt on the part of a government 
to help those who need help—the poor and the sick. They are the 
seed from which have grown very gradually, with the expanding 
field of science, the modern palatial institutions which crown our 
hills. 

There were also a number of foundations described as ‘‘Homes 
for the Poor,” probably differing little from the hospices just de- 
scribed. These again were purely eleemosynary institutions and 
doubtless all were provided with the usual endowment which is 
mentioned in a few cases. But unfortunately, while such a provi- 
sion seemed a sure guarantee for an indefinite future, these endow- 
ment funds were subject to the shrinkage and vacillation of value 
which seem inevitably to characterize all accumulations of human 
wealth, however large or small—here today, but tomorrow “‘gone 
like the snows of yesteryear.” 

We may close with a glance at a single specific project which 
almost might be supposed to be the subject of a clipping from a 
social workers’ magazine of today. It was well known to all, and 
it made a particular impression on the Empress Theodora, that 
the “red light district’”’ of Byzantium was a shocking disgrace to 
all right-thinking persons. She therefore undertook, with the em- 
peror’s backing, to provide a cure for this disgraceful state of 
affairs. As a woman, she made her chief concern the welfare of the 


6 Ibid., 1, 2, 14. 
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girls, who seemed to her enslaved primarily by poverty, for they 
actually were in a state of servitude, and there is no reason to 
doubt that their poverty was a significant factor in the situation. 
They had been forced down by an economic handicap for which 
they had found no solution and which kept them at the very bot- 
tom of human society. 

It was decided, then, to “‘rescue’’ these girls in what seemed like 
a thoroughly satisfactory manner—to clean house completely and 
to “‘rid the state of the pollution of the brothels.’’’ The plan was a 
sensible one and defective only in that it offered a temporary 
solution at best and took too little account of the frailty of human 
nature. There was an unused palace on the shore of the Bosporus, 
a few miles from the city proper, and Theodora and Justinian 
chose this to provide the solution of the problem. Theodora was 
always interested in the suburbs as residence sites, and one may 
readily imagine that the idea was hers. This palace was remodeled 
for the girls and given a name, “‘Repentance,” which represented 
a bit of wishful thinking on the part of Theodora. It seemed like 
a most practical and effective plan, and we may imagine that the 
appointments of the palatial home left nothing to be desired except 
that the frailties of human nature were not repaired along with the 
floors and walls of the building. For Procopius declares, probably 
with malicious glee (for he tells the story in his Secret History 
solely to discredit the empress), that the girls refused to repent 
and proceeded to run away, jumping out of windows at night, and 
so on. For the “Home of Repentance”’ promptly assumed the air 
of a penitentiary, and as such, became hateful to its beneficiaries; 
so that Theodora found herself in the quandary all too familiar 
to the social worker of today. 

Whatever we are to think of this rather unhappy episode, we 
are obliged to sympathize with Theodora; the problem really was 
beyond her control, and the sequel reflects no discredit on her. 
Rather, she deserves the highest credit for having recognized in 
the first place that the problem existed and that it was a challenge 
to all standards of decency. That she was willing to undertake the 
task of finding a solution is, on the one hand, eloquent testimony 

 Ibid., 1, 9, 5. 
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to the high courage of a dauntless woman, and, on the other hand, 
a definite indication of the dawning of a new concept, doubtless 
fostered by Christianity, of genuine social responsibility. 

We have now observed Justinian’s administration in sufficient 
detail to realize that the fabric of government, as administered by 
him, combined the functions of political control and national de- 
fence with those of a “social welfare’ agency. It was a distinct en- 
largement of the sphere of government; not simply the long- 
familiar panem et circenses to keep the animals happy, and quiet, 
but a genuinely intelligent effort to provide the broadest possible 
basis for living. Justinian, with all his faults, may be regarded 
truly, as Procopius does,* quoting the words of Homer, “like a 
father, gentle.”’ And if Justinian, seconded by his energetic consort 
Theodora, undertook as the business of administration many 
details now handled by private agencies, he is not therefore to be 
condemned as a grasping innovator, but rather to be regarded asa 
pioneer in the modern field of social welfare and of social legisla- 
tion of the very sort represented by our own social and economic 
legislation of the last decades. And it is a thrilling experience to 
note that today the most far-seeing workers in the social field are 
urging that the task of social welfare is one which belongs to the 
state, and that the central government, representing our whole 
citizenship, must assume this responsibility and carry just that 
load which Justinian and Theodora were brave enough to shoulder. 


8 Tbid., 1, 1, 15. 
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Notes 


[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent directly 
to Roy C. Flickinger, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia.] 


CLASSICAL WRITERS IN THE LETTERS 
OF AUGUSTINE 


Anyone making use of the volume of Indices to the Letters of Au- 
gustine in the Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum cannot 
fail to note the comparatively long list of citations from classical 
authors which occur in the Letters. And yet, in a number of pas- 
sages in these Letters, Augustine is severe in his censure of pagan 
works,” while two of the Letters reflect the contemptuous attitude 
which Augustine as a Christian bishop assumed toward the pagan 
culture in which as a student he had been nurtured.* How are 
these two facts to be reconciled? 

A careful study of Augustine’s Letters reveals that he, for all his 
denunciations of pagan studies, was not nearly so hostile as he 
might at first reading seem. Until the close of his life, we know, he 
was inspired by the classical authors and they hold an important 
place in his writings.‘ He rejected only those works, we learn from 
one of his letters to a fellow-bishop, which were concerned with the 
cults of the gods.° 

1S. Aureli Augustini Hipponiensis Episcopi Epistulae, Edited by A. Goldbacher in 
the Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum xxxtv (two parts), XLIV, LVI, and 
Lv: Vienna, 1895, 1898, 1904, 1911, and 1923. 

2 Cf. especially Epist. xct, 4, 5; cxvii1, passim; CCLXr, 4. 

8 Epist. ct, 2; cxvm, 1. 

* Cf. G. Combés, Saint Augustin et la Culture Classique: Paris, Le Blon (1927), 
102-124. Combés has also an excellent discussion of the whole question of the fusion 
of Christian and pagan culture. On this subject cf. also E. K. Rand, Founders of the 
Middle Ages: Cambridge, Harvard University Press (1928), 3-68. For a full treatment 
of Augustine’s attitude toward pagan culture as set forth in his Letters, cf. Sr. M. E. 
Keenan, The Life and Times of St. Augustine as Revealed in His Letters: Catholic Uni- 


versity Patristic Series, Washington, D.C., xiv (1935), 70-76. 
5 Epist. cLxtv, 1. 
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In addition to the citations from their works, there are a number 
of allusions to the classical writers themselves. Of such allusions, 
it is true, but little can be made, for Augustine’s interest in these 
writers, so far as the Lefters tell us, may or may not be typical 
of his time. But despite this fact, references of this kind are not 
without interest to the classical student of today. 

Cicero is mentioned most frequently—there are forty-five cita- 
tions in all.* In the light of Augustine’s earlier career, this is as one 
would expect. Several allusions reveal his critical judgment of this 
writer. He considers Cicero “the greatest master of the Roman 
tongue,” “a philosopher of the greatest eloquence,” and “the prince 
of Roman orators.’”’ 

A passage in the letter of Maximus, a contemporary grammarian, 
to Augustine confirms the well-known fact that Vergil, whom he 
refers to as rhetor Mantuae, held a high reputation among the 
men of his profession. A quotation from the poet concludes the 
grammarian’s arguments in defense of pagan worship, for Vergil 
was not only held up as the supreme type of grammarian and 
rhetorician, but he was also considered the final authority in all 
questions of culture and learning.* Augustine in turn quotes Vergil 
to the grammarian in proof of the unreasonableness of pagan wor- 
ship, mentioning the poet’s wide knowledge of history. Beyond 
this, Augustine has nothing to say in the Letters of his estimate of 
Vergil, although he quotes the poet thirty-seven times. 

Sallust is quoted fourteen times. Augustine considers this writer 
“the most illustrious of the Roman historians,” and ‘‘one of the 
most accomplished of the pagan authors.’’® Apuleius, he states, 
was a man of superior education and of brilliant eloquence.” 
Other writers mentioned are: Terence, twelve times; Ovid, Persius 
and Claudian, each five times; Horace, four times; Lucan, three 
times; and Ennius, Tibullus, Livy, Pliny the Elder, Juvenal, and 
Seneca the Philosopher, once each. 

There are citations from Isocrates and Plutarch, and one al- 


* For a complete list of citations, cf. Corpus Script. Eccles. Lat. tym, 109-114. 
7 Epist. cctv, 1; cxxx, 10; ctx, 3. 

8 Epist. xvi, 4. ® Epist. xvi, 3. 

10 Epist. cxxxviml, 16; cLxvut, 6. U Epist. cxxxvii, 19. 
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lusion to the Jewish Antiquities of Josephus, which Augustine had 
read in translation.” Augustine seems to have had only vague 
notions of Greek eloquence—his two citations from Demosthenes 
are taken from Cicero.” The Greek philosophers, whom he knew 
much better, he also learned from Cicero.“ Augustine mentions 
Plato and Plotinus frequently.“ He also refers to Porphyry and 
his impressions of Christianity, as well as to Apollonius and 
Apuleius.” 
SISTER Mary Emity KEENAN 
NAZARETH COLLEGE 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


A NOTE ON HORACE, CARM. 1, 2, 30-43 


In his second ode, Horace, in shuddering recollection of the 
collapse of the ancient constitution through civil war, speculates 
on what god it might be to whom the task of salvation will be en- 
trusted, and, as his fervor rises, he sees the savior god in Augustus 
himself. 


Cui dabit partes scelus expiandi 
Iuppiter? 


He names in order Apollo, Venus, Mars, and finally Mercury, who 
is declared to be incarnate in the still youthful princeps. 

The passage is fully commented on in all editions and most edi- 
tors assume that the group of gods has as its common bond a 
special connection with the Julian family or with Augustus. Kiess- 
ling’s note is typical: “Die zunichst angerufenen Gottheiten sind 
die Schutz- und Hausgétter des Julischen Geschlechts.”’ Smith 
thinks of them simply as “three divinities who might be supposed 
to have a special interest in the welfare of Rome.” 

The connection of Apollo with Augustus, as his protector or one 
of his protectors, especially at Actium, is often mentioned. Venus is 
unquestionably the ancestress of the Caesars. As far as Mercury is 

2 Epist. xL, 7; txvi, 1; cxvmt, 12; ccxxxt, 3; ccximt, 6; cxcrx, 30. 


13 Epist. cxvii, 22. M4 FE pist. CLXXXVIII, passim. 
8 Tbid., 33. 6 Fpist. cit, 8,32; cxxxvimt, 18. 
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concerned, a purely personal identification of this god with Augus- 
tus is now attested not only by this ode and the change of the 
ministri Maiae Mercurii into the ministri Augusti' as well as by the 
Helmis [i.e. Hermes] Kaiser of Dendereh in Egypt,? but by a num- 
ber of other and more recently discovered bits of evidence; es- 
pecially, an altar in Bologna*® and a cameo‘. All the authors, how- 
ever, who are cited in note four merely emphasize the entirely 
personal character of the connection between Mercury and Augus- 
tus. Mercury never became the god either of Rome or of the Em- 
pire. 

Apollo could be brought into a general connection with the 
Julian family by the fact that learned speculation identified him 
with Vediovis, for no better reason apparently than that the 
latter was often represented as an archer (Gellius v, 12, 12). 
Vediovis, again, was a god to whom the gentiles Iulii sacrificed at 
Bovillae (C.J.L.1, 807). But Mars has no direct connection with the 
Alban Julians at all, and the legend makes the founding of Rome 
antedate the absorption of the Iulii into the Roman state. 

But in any case there is a point which has been overlooked, and 
that is the sequence in which these gods appear. To be sure, it is 
possible that the order is purely fortuitous. But it at least deserves 
to be noted that an increasing specialization might be intended. 

When the ode was written, the legend of the Trojan origin not 
only of Rome but of all the Latins through the marriage of Aeneas 
and Lavinia was already the official version. Accordingly, after 
Jupiter, Horace invokes, first, Apollo, the champion and protector 
of the Trojans in general; next, the Aeneadum genetrix, from whom 
all Latins are descended; third, Mars, the auctor generis of the 
special group of Latins in question, the Romans; and, finally the 
personal divine associate or double of the restorer of the state, 


1Cf. August Mau, Pompeii, Its Life and Art, Translated by F. W. Kelsey: New 
York, Macmillan (1908), 85 f. 2 Ibid. 

8 Cf. K. Lehmann-Hartleben, Rim. Mitt., xim (1927), 163-176. 

* Cf. Lehmann-Hartleben, ibid., 173 f. and Abb. 3; Furtwangler, Antike Gemmen, 
Pl., 38, No. 30; K. Scott, Hermes, txm (1928), 15-33; O. Immisch, Aus Roms Zeit- 
wende (Das Erbe der Alten, xx): Leipzig, Dieterich (1931), 26; Heinze’s edition of 
Horace, ad loc.; Fritz Altheim, Rimische Religionsgeschichte: Berlin, W. de Gruyter 
(1933), m1, 62 f. 
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Mercury-Augustus. It is a climax of specialization or an anti-climax 
of generalization. 

It is submitted that this sequence seems too deliberate to be 
accidental and it is quite in keeping with Horace’s methods and 
his style. 

Max RADIN 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


MYTHOLOGY IN CICERO 


Cicero’s mind was richly stored with literary treasures, among 
which was a knowledge of mythology, which he employed with 
good taste and judicious restraint. In his prose works there are 
more than one hundred and fifty instances of mythological allu- 
sion. These are occasionally introduced by direct quotation, with 
the name of an author or the title of a literary work. Much oftener 
there is quotation of a myth, whose author, while not named, can 
be identified, although in some cases certain identity is not pos- 
sible. But in far the greatest number of instances the myth is 
merely alluded to in substance, without quotation or indication of 
author or source. Briefly noted here are some other details of 
usage: 

Cicero introduces myths chiefly to illustrate and reinforce an 
argument or to visualize an idea. He quotes from none but the 
more important authors, whose works were the schoolbooks of his 
day. Of writers named or certainly identified as authors of literary 
works quoted the early Roman tragedians are prime favorites— 
Accius, Ennius, and Pacuvius. Among later Roman writers we 
find only Lucretius (one instance). Greek writers quoted are the 
poets Homer, Euripides, and Sophocles, and the prose writers 
Herodotus, Plato, and Xenophon. 

Practically everywhere Cicero observes moderation in the use 
of mythology. In this one may discover two guiding principles: 
a general one that good taste counsels restraint in the use of a 
resource intended primarily to promote clearness or emphasis of 
expression; and a second one that relative frequency of usage is 
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properly conditioned by the nature of the work in hand. The 
political treatises De Re Publica and De Legibus, whether in the 
consideration of theory or in its practical application, naturally 
admit few references to mythology. The number is considerably 
increased in the De Natura Deorum but is almost negligible in the 
De Divinatione. The De Senectute and the De Amicitia would have 
lost by frequent employment of myth, whereas the ethical treatise 
De Officiis offers fitting application of myths in thirteen instances. 
In Cicero’s philosophical works as a whole mythological allusion 
is rare, but it is frequent in the Tusculan Disputations. The out- 
standing number here—fifty-eight examples—is explicable. Quota- 
tions from the poets, many embodying myths, are, it is true, a 
marked feature of late Greek philosophic writings. But explana- 
tion for the extensive use of mythological allusions in the Tuscu- 
lans is to be sought not in literary convention but in the character 
of the work. The problems treated are the problems of the race; 
and since the experience of the race lies at the base of most my- 
thology, exempla from the latter find frequent application in the dis- 
cussion. The Epistulae deal largely with matters of immediate 
contemporary interest; hence offer almost no occasion for the use 
of myth. There is little justification for its appearance in the rhe- 
torical treatises, the De Oratore and the Brutus. In the Orationes 
there are some twenty allusions, a total without doubt limited 
by the fact that in not a few of the orations, especially those deal- 
ing with dry matters of law, illustration from mythology would be 
wholly out of place. 

Neither recondite myths nor obscure versions are introduced; 
in general only the more famous myths appear. Of those whose 
source is indicated only a few refer to the gods. Nearly all are 
myths of heroes, many of them connected in some way with the 
legend of Troy—a favorite, twenty-two instances—or with the 
Argonautic expedition ; or myths of Hercules, or of the descendants 
of Tantalus, or of local heroes such as Amphiaraiis, Bellerophon, 
Eteocles, and Polynices. So in the large group of myths referred 
to without indication of author or source, myths of heroes again 
predominate, especially of heroes of the Trojan War and of the 
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Argonautic expedition, followed by myths of Hercules, Theseus, 
Niobe, and Europa. 

That Cicero uses myths principally for illustration rather than 
for embellishment is seen in the fact that his allusions to them are 
in nine cases out of ten the briefest possible. Seldom does the 
narrative exceed a line or two of text, as in that of the birth of 
Apollo and Diana at Delos or of the wanderings and sufferings of 
Ulysses. Occasionally embellishment of narrative takes the form 
of simile, e.g. Antony as baleful to the Roman state as Helen to 
the Trojans (Phil. m1, 22, 55); the terror of a city pillaged by 
Verres like that of Troy at the entrance of the Trojan horse (Jn 
Verr. Iv, 23, 52); Verres a greater enemy to sea-faring men than 
Scylla and Charybdis (Jn Verr. v, 56, 146). Two of the most ex- 
tended similes embody famous myths: that of Medea’s murder of 
Absyrtus (De Imp. 1x, 22)—as Medea fled from Pontus while her 
father’s pursuit was delayed in gathering the remains of Absyrtus, 
so Mithridates escaped while the Roman army was collecting the 
treasures which he left behind; and that of Arion rescued by a 
dolphin (Tusc. 1, 27,67)—asa sailor when confronted by pirates 
would not fear to cast himself into the sea, if a god were to assure 
him that he would be saved by a dolphin, as was Arion, . . . so 
when passions too heavy to be borne assail us, we should not 
hesitate to fling ourselves into the arms of death. 

H. V. CANTER 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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D. P. Locxwoop, A Survey of Classical Roman Literature (2 vols.): 
New York, Prentice-Hall Inc. (1934). Vol. 1, pp. xvi+334. 
$2.50. Vol. 11, pp. x +383. $2.50. 


These two volumes are intended to supply the entire material 
for the fifth year of Latin. They consist of selections from a wide 
range of Latin authors, together with a literary and historical 
commentary preceding each selection, which coordinates the 
whole into a unified presentation of the history of Latin litera- 
ture. 

This distinctive treatment of Freshman Latin, called by its 
author ‘The Haverford Plan,” and described in several articles in 
educational publications, is sufficiently well known to readers of 
the CLASSICAL JOURNAL. It is an important contribution to the 
solution of the problem of what to read in that crucial year of 
Latin which for many is the last. By presenting in attractive and 
intelligible form the different types of style and the great variety 
of interests to be found in Latin literature, it will attract many 
students to continue their study, who would otherwise drop it, and 
will serve, moreover, as a valuable means of “orientation.” 

The common objection that this merely gives the student a 
“smattering” of many works or a confused impression of many 
authors, none of whom he will distinctly remember, is met satis- 
factorily by three outstanding characteristics of this plan: first, 
the wise choice of selections, many of which constitute a complete 
whole in themselves; second, the skilful and ingenious abridge- 
ment of longer works; and third, the embodiment of the selections 
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in a running commentary which serves to present an adequate 
knowledge of the context of each. 

Volume 1, for the first semester, contains the following: a Pref- 
ace, explaining the plan in detail; an Introduction, giving several 
specimens of Old Latin, an outline of the influence of Greek Litera- 
ture on Latin and the principle divisions of the latter; a few selec- 
tions from Andronicus and Naevius; from Plautus, the Miles 
Gloriosus, abridged excellently to 600 lines by judicious omission 
of unimportant lines and scenes, the Epidicus, and the recognition 
scene from the Poenulus ; 30 lines of Ennius imbedded in three and 
a half pages of comment; from Terence, the Adelphoe, similarly 
abridged to 670 lines, and the opening scenes of the Heautonti- 
moroumenos and the Andria; a very wise selection from the Rhe- 
torica ad Herennium (Book tv), interesting to the student because 
he observes there for the first time the contrast between different 
styles of writing about the same subject; four letters of Caesar and 
the Ariovistus incident from the Gallic Wars; from Cicero, ten 
letters well chosen for human interest, 300 lines from the De 
Inventione and De Oratore (the least happy selection of the vol- 
ume), and approximately 300 lines from Book v of the Tusculan 
Disputations; scarcely 150 lines of Lucretius, but enough, with the 
illuminating commentary, to intrigue the student and arouse his 
desire to read more; and, finally, nearly every suitable short poem 
of Catullus. 

Volume 1m contains: selections from Sallust’s Conspiracy of 
Catiline (85 lines); nearly 700 lines of Livy, including about six of 
the more interesting historic episodes or ‘‘short stories’; Vitruvius’ 
De Architectura, about 100 lines from Book v1 (on domestic build- 
ings); from Vergil, the first and fourth Eclogues and six selections 
(about 185 lines) from the Georgics; a great deal of Horace (total- 
ing approximately 1700 lines, the longest section of the volume), 
including Epodes 2, 7, and 15, Satires 1, 4, 9, and 11, 6, nearly fifty 
of the Odes, and some selections from the Epistles; a very brief 
glimpse of Tibullus and Propertius; about 450 lines of Ovid, from 
the Amores, Fasti, Tristia, and Letters from Pontus; three short 
excerpts from Phaedrus; from Seneca, five letters to Lucilius and 
400 lines of the A pocolocyntosis Claudii; two tales from Petronius’ 
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Satyricon ; a few lines of Statius; twenty short epigrams of Martial; 
selected chapters from the Germania of Tacitus; somewhat more 
than necessary of Pliny’s Letters (over a thousand lines); the third 
satire of Juvenal, with which is printed Dr. Johnson’s imitation; 
Suetonius’ Divus Titus; and approximately 250 lines from The 
Institutes of Gaius. 

There are approximately 5000 lines of Latin text in the first 
volume and 6500 in the second, which certainly gives the instruc- 
tor ample material for choice. The poetic selections are accom- 
panied by clear explanations of the various meters used. The 
notes are, on the whole, well-chosen, clear, and to the point; and, 
since there is no vocabulary, they supply the meaning of words 
not appearing in the Latin Word List of the College Entrance 
Examination Board. Misprints are extremely few. In each selec- 
tion every line is numbered, which, though annoying to the reader, 
is useful in classwork. In fact, every detail of the two volumes has 
obviously been dictated by actual experience in the class-room and 
is admirably suited to attain the twofold end of making Freshman 
Latin more interesting and more profitable. 

GEORGE J. RYAN 
COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY 


J. W. H. Atkins, Literary Criticism in Antiquity, A Sketch of its 
Development (2 vols.): Cambridge, At the University Press; 
New York, The Macmillan Company (1934). Vol. 1 (Greek), 
pp. xi+199; Vol. m1 (Graeco-Roman), pp. xi+363. Set $7.50. 


In these two stimulating volumes Professor Atkins offers a con- 
nected account of Greek and Roman ideas about literature in 
their development from the earliest times down to Dio Chrysos- 
tom, Lucian, and Philostratus. As the title might prove misleading, 
the author has taken the anticipatory caution in his introduction 
to warn us that his theme would not be limited to literary criticism 
alone, but would embrace all ideas concerning literature in any 
connection whatever. Thus we discover that what most readers 
would understand as literary criticism forms almost a minor part 
of the work, the rest being concerned with discussions of ethical 
and aesthetic problems and similar topics relative to literature. As 
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a case in point we suspect that rhetorical theory gets a little more 
attention than the reader’s interest demands. Certainly questions 
about the nature and purpose of oratory are interesting in them- 
selves and had beyond question great importance for the ancients; 
yet we cannot but feel that in a work professing to be a history of 
literary criticism no disproportionate emphasis should be laid upon 
them. However, the work as a whole is most interesting and illumi- 
nating. A signal virtue is its good clear English style calculated to 
appeal to the general reader no less than to the scholar trained in 
Latin and Greek. 

Professor Atkins writes convincingly, with the sure touch of a 
good scholar and keen critic; consequently one finds little to quar- 
rel with in the soundness of his conclusions. Of course in a work of 
this scope a few minor inaccuracies are virtually foreordained. 
For example it is not true that “in Plato first appears the idea of 
the ‘eternising’ function of poetry” (1, 63). The idea goes all the 
way back to Homer (cf. JI. v1, 357 f.; Od. vit, 580), was probably 
used by Sappho (Fr. 59, Diehl), was known to Pindar (Nem. 
vil) and was quite openly stated by Theognis (1, 251). It would 
hardly be going too far to call the “eternising’”’ function of poetry 
almost a commonplace by Plato’s day. Likewise it is scarcely cor- 
rect to say that Horace nowhere openly expresses himself unfavor- 
ably to Catullus and his group (u, 51). By his language in the 
Satires (1, 10, 18 f.) simius iste nil praeter Caloum et doctus cantare 
Catullum the poet obviously takes a backhanded slap at Catullus. 
Occasionally too we cannot accept Professor Atkin’s rather radical 
conclusions, as for instance when he would have us believe (1, 30) 
that Aristophanes in the Frogs finally prefers Aeschylus to Eurip- 
ides on purely instinctive or aesthetic grounds. To reach this con- 
clusion the author strains the interpretation of a single line in 
Aristophanes (1468) quite beyond the breaking-point. No doubt 
most classicists will continue to feel that in the judgment of the 
arch-conservative Aristophanes the most important factor was 
hostility to the innovator Euripides on ethical and moral grounds. 
And probably few scholars will feel that Professor Atkin’s “rever- 
sal of intention” (1, 91) is any improvement on “reversal of situa- 
tion,” the more usual translation for Aristotle’s technical term 
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peripeteia (Poetics x, 2). Indeed “reversal of intention” could 
mean almost anything and is vaguer than Aristotle himself. 

But these are mugae, and books should be judged on excellences, 
not on a few slips or a few passages with which not every reader 
may agree. Professor Atkins has produced a work of value in a 
field where little has been done. His volumes are full of information 
and give an excellent general notion of the theory and criticism 
of literature in antiquity. Those interested in the brilliant literary 
satire of Aristophanes, in Plato’s challenging attack on poetry, in 
Aristotle’s searching and scientific criticism, in the ideas of Cicero, 
Horace, and Quintilian, and in the admirable treatise of Pseudo- 
Longinus—all these will receive the work of Professor Atkins with 
more than common interest. 

H. C. HARRELL 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


L. S. AMEry, The Stranger of the Ulysses: London, Jarrolds (1934).' 
Pp. 163. 5s. 


Mr. Amery is a prominent British politician, a member of the 
present cabinet, and was president of the British Classical Asso- 
ciation for 1935-1936. Like many Englishmen of that class he was 
thoroughly trained in the classics and still retains his interest. At 
the dinner of the Horatian Society held in London last July in 
honor of the Bimillennium Horatianum he and Sir John Simon, 
also in the cabinet, made two speeches which were afterwards 
printed in the Nineteenth Century and After for October, 1935. 

The present volume contains short stories in the form of fanta- 
sies, as the author dubs them. The title is derived from the first 
in the series, in which on the good ship Ulysses homeward bound 
from Capetown the author had a brief conversation with a mys- 
terious stranger one night, whom he was never able to find on 
board again. His looks, phrases, and reminiscenses strangely sug- 
gest that the Homeric hero is still afloat somewhat in the manner 
of the Flying Dutchman. “The Last Voyage of Odysseus,”’ ““The 
Letters of Nausicaa,” and “On Calypso’s Island” also deal with 


1 A few copies may be found on sale at the Service Bureau for Classical Teachers, 
Washington Square East, New York City. 
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the same worthy. “With the Gods on Olympus” tells of the 
author’s adventures in climbing that mountain during a short 
leave of absence from the Salonica front; Zeus gave him some ad- 
vice that has a remarkable bearing upon international politics of 
today. Of the remaining fantasies one bears the title of ‘At the 
Sabine Farm.” The final chapter, ‘What I Would Do with the 
World,” is a serious statement of his views. 

All the stories would be found interesting to those acquainted 
with the classics, especially to students just being initiated into 
Homeric mythology. 

Roy C. FLICKINGER 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


CHARLES W. SIEDLER, Guide to Caesar: New York, Oxford Book 
Company (1932). Pp. 194. 


Teaching is both a science and an art; it should be carefully 
planned and courageously carried out. 

Here is a small volume that illustrates a carefully planned 
scheme for reading and study. The content follows closely the 
recommendations of the College Entrance Examination Board 
and of the Revised New York State Syllabus in Latin, and, there- 
fore, incorporates the fundamental principles of the Classical 
Investigation. The Guide has significant potentialities for the 
teacher who is faced with the unpleasant necessity of repeated 
drill in the mechanics of Latin instruction. Note the chapter 
headings: ‘“The Life of Caesar,” ““The Achievements of Caesar,”’ 
“The Army of Caesar,” “The Literary Style of Caesar,” “The 
Syntax of Caesar,” “The Translation of Caesar,” “Sight Passages 
from Caesar,’’ “Prose Composition,” and ‘‘Word Studies.” 

The Guide is replete with practical suggestions for directing the 
activities of Latin learning. 

Especially to be commended is the material in chapter five 
(36-52) which deals with the syntax of Caesar. The Latin usages 
employed by Caesar are beautifully and clearly explained. It is 
so rare to find a satisfactory, yet brief, explanation of the syntax 
which must be mastered during the study of Caesar that when 
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one does appear such as is found in this Guide it should be singled 
out for praise. 

Those who hold that only regular daily practice in writing Latin 
will develop confidence and power in the difficult task of rendering 
English prose into Latin prose will find that chapter eight, which 
deals with Prose ‘‘Composition,’’ gives a clear method of attaining 
a practical experience in the writing of Latin. 

Chapter nine, “Word Studies” (114-127), opens with “The 
study of words is one of the most interesting and useful phases of 
the study of Latin because it gives an insight into the formation, 
history, and meaning of words both in English and Latin.”’ This 
thesis is elaborated and illustrated by a remarkably fine series of 
exercises. 

There follows, lastly, an Appendix containing Latin word-lists, 
(a) “‘According to Terms” (i.e. periods of instruction, First Half- 
Year, etc.) and (b) “According to Types” (Verbs, Nouns, etc.). It 
is by far the best arrangement of word-lists that I have ever seen. 
“English-Latin” and “Latin-English Vocabularies” round out a 
wonderfully valuable book. 

Though this reviewer thinks that the value of the book would 
have been enhanced by the addition of a short list of books on the 
life of Caesar, some mention of the influence of Rome on the 
modern life of her former provinces, and suggestions for further 
study, the material included in A Guide to Caesar is of sufficient 
merit to warrant its purchase and close study by pupils and 
teachers of Caesar. 

NELLIE ANGEL SMITH 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


A. S. Hunt and C. C. Epcar, Select Papyri with an English Trans- 
lation, Volume u, Official Documents (The Loeb Classical 
Library): London, Wm. Heinemann; Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press (1930). Pp. xxxvii+608. $2.50. 


This is the second of two volumes of papyri re-edited for the 
Loeb series. It consists of 434 documents, divided into the follow- 
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ing groups: “Codes and Regulations,” “Edicts and Orders,” 
“Public Announcements,” “Reports of Meetings,”’ ‘Official Acts 
and Inquiries,” “Judicial Business,”’ ““Petitions and Applications,” 
“Declarations to Officials,” “Nominations and Appointments,” 
“Contracts and Tenders,” “Receipts,” “Orders for Payment,” 
“Accounts and Lists,” “Correspondence.” 

Many of these documents have long been familiar to scholars. 
But the classical student who is not a specialist in the Greek 
papyri will be grateful for the fact that so many of them are now 
available in compact form. He will especially prize certain of the 
documents which have become landmarks in the social and econom- 
ic history of Egypt: the revenue laws of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
(203), the so-called ‘‘gnomon of the Idiologus”’ (206), the amnesty 
decree of Euergetes (210), Claudius’ letter to the Alexandrians 
(212), the extracts from a strategus’ journal (242), the post-office 
register (397), and the monthly accounts of a temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus (404). 

In my review of volume I in the CLASSICAL JOURNAL, XXXI 
(1936), 450-451, I described at some length the particular merits 
of this addition to the Loeb series. Nothing more need be said here 
than to repeat the praise for the skill in selecting the pieces, the 
soundness of the texts, the brief but helpful notes and the excel- 
lence of the translation. 

The last two volumes of the series, now in preparation, will 
present the literary documents found in the papyri. 

CASPER J. KRAEMER, JR. 
WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE 
NEw YorK UNIVERSITY 
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A Roman Calendar 
MEnsIs OcToBER (from octo) 


1 KALENDAE Octosres Fidei in Capitolio. The sacrifice to Fides on the 

Capitolium was instituted by Numa. 

Tigillum sororium ad compitum Acili. The figil- 
lum was a beam set into the walls of a street 
which ran from the Carinae to the Vicus Cy- 
prius. Roman antiquarians believed it to be a 
memorial of the expiation made by the legend- 
ary Horatius for the murder of his sister. 

172 B.c. C. Cicereius celebrated a triumph over 
the Corsicans on the Alban Mount. j 

129 B.c. C. Sempronius Tuditanus triumphed 
over the Iapydes. 

A.D. 208. Alexander Severus was born at Arca 
Caesarea in Palestine. 

2 A.D. vI Non. Oct. 57 B.c. The senate granted Cicero two million 
sesterces to rebuild his Palatine home, and two 
hundred and seventy-five thousand more to 
restore his villas at Tusculum and Formiae. 


3 A.D. V Non. Oct. Ludi divo Augusto et Fortunae. These games 
were held from the third through the twelfth. 
4 A.D. Iv Non. Oct. Ieiunium Cereris. This ancient rite was instituted 


after a consultation of the Sibylline books. 
258 B.c. C. Aquillius Florus triumphed over the 
Carthaginians. 
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5 a.p. m1 Non. Oct. 


6 Pripie Non. Oct. 


7 NONAE OCTOBRES 


8 A.D. vi Ip. Oct. 


9 a.p. vit Ip. Oct. 


10 a.p. vi Ip. Oct. 
11 a.p. v Ip. Oct. 
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241 B.c. C. Lutatius Catulus triumphed over the 
Carthaginians. 

Mundus patet. The mundus was a round pit on 
the Palatine in the exact center of Roma quad- 
rata. The popular belief was that when open it 
gave free egress to the inhabitants of the 
underworld. 

305 B.c. M. Fulvius Curvus triumphed over the 
Samnites. 

266 B.c. N. Fabius Pictor triumphed over the 
Sarsinates. 

258 B.c. C. Sulpicius Paterculus triumphed over 
the Carthaginians and Sardinians. 

58 sB.c. Cicero wrote that Clodius’ bands had 
broken into his Palatine house and that Teren- 
tia had been forced to seek refuge with her 
sister, the Vestal Virgin Fabia. 

44 s.c. The tribune Canutius compelled Antony 
to state before a contio his intentions regarding 
the prosecution of Caesar’s murderers. 

Ludi Alamannici. These games which were begun 
by Constantine the Great, continued through 
the tenth. 

241 B.c. Q. Valerius Falto triumphed over the 
Sicilians. 

Iovi fulguri. Iunoni Curriti in campo (a goddess 
of whom very little is known). Supplicatio 
Vestae. 

Tiberius’ son Drusus was born on this day be- 
tween 15 and 11 B.c. 

A.D. 314. Constantine, master of the West, de- 
feated Licinius, ruler of the East, at Cibalae in 
Pannonia. 

Genio publico The aedicula was on the rostra in 
the Forum Romanum. 

Faustae Felicitati. A temple to this deity was 
dedicated in 44 B.c. by Caesar in place of the 
Curia Hostilia built by Sulla. 

Veneri victrici in Capitolio. This was perhaps 
identical with Venus Capitolina. 

28 B.c. The temple of Apollo on the Palatine was 
dedicated. 

19 a.p. Germanicus died at Antioch. 

Meditrinalia The new wine was tasted. 
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12 a.p. Iv Ip. Oct. 


13 a.p. m1 Ip. Oct. 


14 Pruipre Ip. Oct. 
15 Ipus OcToBRES 


16 A.D. xvit KA. Nov. 


17 a.p. xvi Kat. Nov. 
18 a.p. xv KA. Nov. 


19 a.p. xtv KA. Nov. 


20 A.D. xm Kat. Nov. 


Augustalia. This day was sacred ex senatus 
consulto because on it Augustus returned to the 
city from a tour of the overseas provinces, and 
an altar to Fortuna was set up. 

34 B.c. C. Norbanus Flaccus triumphed over the 
Spaniards. 

21 B.c. L. Sempronius Atratinus triumphed over 
the Africans. 

Fontinalia. Wreaths and garlands were thrown 
into all springs and wells. 

45 B.c. Q. Fabius Maximus triumphed over the 
Spaniards. 

A.D. 54. Claudius was poisoned by Agrippina and 
Nero was proclaimed emperor in his stead. 

Ludi Iovi Liberatori. These games continued 
through the eighteenth. 


Equus ad Nixas fit. Sacrifice of the October 
horse. 

753 B.c. Romulus triumphed over the Veientes. 

309 B.c. L. Papirius Cursor triumphed over the 
Samnites. 

70 B.c. Vergil was born at Andes near Mantua. 

55 B.c. Lucretius died. 

362 B.c. Ap. Claudius triumphed over the Her- 
nicians. 


Iano ad theatrum Marcelli. 

48 or 47 B.c. Octavian assumed the toga virilis 
before Caesar’s triumph over King Juba. 

A.D. 33. The senate decreed that an annual sacri- 
fice should be made to Jupiter, because on this 
day in A.D. 33 Agrippina, the widow of Germa- 
nicus, died exactly two years after the execution 
of Sejanus, who had caused her banishment. 

Armilustrium. For the last time in the year the 
Salii brought out the sacred shields which, 
together with the arms, were then purified and 
put away for the winter. 

Ludi Solis. These games, the origin of which is 
uncertain, continued through the twenty- 
second. 














21 


22 
23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 





A.D. 


A.D. 
A.D. 


A.D. 


A.D. 


A.D. 


A.D. 


A.D. 


A.D. 


A.D. 
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xu Kat. Nov. 


x1 Kat. Nov. 
x Kat. Nov. 


1x Kat. Nov. 


vit KA. Nov. 


vui Ka. Nov. 


vi Kat. Nov. 


v KAL. Nov. 


Iv KAt. Nov. 


mi Kat. Nov. 


31 Pripre KAL. Nov. 


Early in October 


End of October 


88 B.c. P. Servilius Vatia celebrated a triumph 
over the Spaniards. 

63 B.c. In a meeting of the senate Cicero called 
upon Catiline to declare his intentions or voice 
his complaints. In his answering speech Cati- 
line made his famous remarks concerning the 
two bodies in the state. 


42 B.c. Antony defeated the Republicans at 
Philippi. 

A.D. 12. Tiberius celebrated a triumph over the 
Germans and Pannonians. 

A.D. 51. Domitian was born at Rome. 

39 B.c. C. Asinius Pollio triumphed over the 
Parthinians. 

A.D. 97. Nerva formally adopted Trajan as his son 
and declared him his colleague in the govern- 
ment. 

A.D. 312. Maxentius was defeated by Constantine 
at the Mulvian Bridgeon the Tiber and drowned 
in the river. 

107 B.c. Q. Servilius Caepio triumphed over the 
Spaniards. 

A.D. 306. Maxentius revolted and was proclaimed 
Emperor by the Praetorians. 

304 B.c. P. Sulpicius Saverrio triumphed over the 
Samnites. 

Ludi Votivi. These games, the meaning of whose 
name is unknown, were held for two days 
only. 

A.D. 475. Romulus Augustulus, last Roman em- 
peror in the West, was placed on the throne by 
his father Orestes. 

40 B.c. Octavian and Antony joined forces in the 
Pact of Brundisium. 

A.D. 69. Cremona was sacked by Vespasian’s 
forces led by Antonius. 


A Projected Vocabulary Study 


Many of the experiments and studies of modern language teach- 


ers are useful also to teachers of the classics. A list of words lately 
published in the Report of the Commission on Modern Language 
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Teaching' holds possibilities of some very interesting vocabulary 
ideas for Latin teachers, for it gives in parallel columns the 739 
words most commonly used in English, French, German, and 
Spanish. In some cases the words are cognates in all four languages 
and, furthermore, we can find a Latin word to which they are 
closely related; as: English “state,” French ‘état,’ German 
“Staat,” Spanish “estado,” Latin “status.” In many cases the 
English and German words are cognates but not related to the 
Latin, while the French and Spanish are derived from the Latin; 
as English “gold,” German ‘‘Gold,” French “or,’’ and Spanish 
“oro.” Similarly English “fire” and German ‘‘Feuer’’ are cognates, 
while French “feu” and Spanish “fuego” are derived from Latin 
“focus.” 

It is probable that the study of this list with reference to the 
Latin relatives of the words will prove interesting and may lead 
to a small collection of words from classical and vulgar Latin 
which we are not at present using in our beginning work, although 
they are valuable because of their influence on modern languages. 
In the belief that this is so, a committee is planning to study these 
words, using such help as can be obtained from good English, 
French, German, and Spanish etymological dictionaries. A tenta- 
tive plan has been formed to list (1) the classical Latin equivalent 
(or equivalents) of each word in the English list; and (2) the Latin 
word (classical or vulgar) from which any word in any of the four 
languages is derived. By way of illustration, the top of a card will 
show: 


349. horse cheval Pferd caballo 
and the searcher after Latin vocabulary will record: 
1. equus (L.) 2. caballus (V.L.) 
Another illustration: 
709. take prendre nehmen tomar 
1 “Comparative Frequency List,” based on the first thousand wordsin English, French, 


German, and Spanish frequency lists, by Helen S. Eaton, in Coleman, A., Experiments 
and Studies in Modern Language Teaching: Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press (1934), 244. 
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for which the searcher will record 


1. comprehendere 2. prehendere 
capere 
sumere 


We shall have then as our results: (1) a list of the classical Latin 
words that correspond in meaning to the words most frequently 
used in modern western civilization; and (2) a list of classical and 
vulgar Latin words which have derivatives or cognates of frequent 
use in one or more of the modern languages under discussion. 

The Latin words of this second list we should certainly try to 
include in easy reading material from the earliest days of our Latin 
course. But before we can use these words we must collect them, 
and this is an undertaking to be shared among Latin teachers in 
different parts of the country. Fortunately the list is easy to 
divide into as many parts as may seem desirable, and many hands 
turning the pages of dictionaries will make light work of finding the 
data sought. It seems best to assign the work to teams with team 
leaders for the different regions, each of whom will organize his 
own group of workers among his personal acquaintances. Ten 
leaders in different parts of the country, each one dividing 74 
words among his committee, and reporting by February 1, 1937, 
would furnish teachers of Latin with new and valuable material— 
perhaps for the second semester of the present year’s work. 

Cards will be supplied to the leaders, each card showing the 
number of the word on the original list, the English word, and its 
French, German, and Spanish equivalents. Postage must come 
from individuals, since this must be coéperative in expense as well 
as in labor. In fact we shall have here a strictly volunteer and 
codperative enterprise by the Latin teachers of the country. When 
(or must we say “‘if’’) we publish our results, the name of every 
worker will be included in the report. Professor George DePue 
Hadzsits, of the University of Pennsylvania, has consented to be 
our philological court of last appeal. 

If one of our aims is to make our Latin classes valuable as a 
preparation for future study of modern languages, we cannot fail 
to see the importance of gathering these words so that we may use 
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them in our reading material and in derivative work. It is impor- 
tant for the same reason also that we should select source words 
that will be useful in the earliest semesters of our course, so that 
we shall be able from the beginning to emphasize the relation be- 
tween Latin and modern languages. In accordance with this idea 
the committee will probably record on the card of the words 
“state, état, Staat, estado” the Latin word stare instead of the 
noun status. Stare, being a first conjugation verb of simple mean- 
ing, will be very useful in the first days; whereas status, being a 
fourth declension noun, abstract and decidedly mature in its 
meaning, will come to attention only in the newspaper phrase 
status quo, but will not serve in other ways till much later. In 
short, this is not merely a philological study we are undertaking; 
it is an effort to let no words escape us that can be a profitable 
part of our early classwork. But while we are counting up the 
fruits we hope to garner from our study, let us realize that no less 
valuable will be the sense of joining in a codperative endeavor 
with other Latin teachers, so that a common purpose and a com- 
mon interest will bind us together in the strength of union. 

The personnel of the committee is to be determined by the 
Latin professors and teachers of the country. Everyone who wishes 
to see our course of study become increasingly practical and more 
and more comprehensible to our pupils, should lend a hand to add 
these words to our vocabulary. Please do not wait to be asked to 
help; but offer as quickly as possible. The participant’s expense 
will be for posting a few cards; the labor, if many take part, will 
not be onerous. 

MILDRED DEAN 
Chairman of the Sub-committee on Vocabulary 


ROOSEVELT H1cH SCHOOL 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


























Current Events 


[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., and John 
B. Stearns, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., for territory covered by the Associa- 
tions of New England and the Atlantic States; Dwight N. Robinson, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, Ohio, for the Middle States east of the Mississippi River; G. A. 
Harrer, the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C., for the Southeastern 
States; Alfred P. Dorjahn, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill., and Franklin H. 
Potter, the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia., for the territory of the Association west 
of the Mississippi. News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Frederic S. Dunn, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene, Ore., or to Fred L. Farley, College of the Pacific, Stockton, 
Calif. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general appeal, 
but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made as brief as 
possible. Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print programs of meetings which 
would draw an attendance from a large area as live news in advance of the date rather 
than as dead news after the event. In this connection it should be remembered that 
the December issue, e.g., appears on November fifteenth and that items must be in 
hand five or six weeks in advance of this date.] 


Connecticut 


To the Connecticut Classical Association goes the honor of being the only 
Association this year to hold a State Latin contest sponsored by it and a 
nationally known newspaper, the Hartford Courant, and also the additional 
honor of conducting the first state contest on a scholarly level ever held in a 
New England state.! 

According to the Hartford Courant, which has been providing front-page 
publicity in its daily issues, the contest, shortly after its inception February 
21, had enrolled more than 10,000 students—five-sixths of the Latin pupils 
in the state. 

The contest was open to all schools of secondary school rating in Con- 
necticut, each one being allowed two representatives in each of the four divi- 
sions corresponding to the four years of high-school Latin. Sample questions 
were forwarded to each school entering. Questions similar to these were 
prepared by the teachers of the contesting schools for the preliminary con- 
tests, which were held April 11 to 15. From these contests representatives were 
selected for the final competition held at the Hartford Public High School, 


1 For the names of the members of the contest committee and the advisory commit- 
tee, cf. CLASSICAL JOURNAL, XXXI, 7, p. 462. 
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May 1. A state committee arranged the preparation of the questions for the 
final event. 

One of the most gratifying features of the contest was the offer of scholar- 
ships of $250 and $400 from the Presidents of Trinity College and Albertus 
Magnus College, respectively, in addition to the total of $100 in prizes offered 
by the Hartford Courant. 

Many favorable results were reported in the neighboring states, and much 
favorable comment made by outstanding scholars and educators. Among the 
latter was Dean Irene Nye, who said (Hartford Courant): “I anticipate that 
it will eventually increase the number of high-school students who really 
learn the Latin language. Notice I do not say ‘the number who take’ Latin 
....1 want to congratulate the committee of the Classical Association and the 
Courant on the excellent way in which the contest is being carried on.”’ 


Iowa State Teachers Association 


The Latin section of the Iowa State Teachers Association will meet this 
year Friday afternoon, November 6, at Drake University in Des Moines, 
with papers by Dean F. W. Shipley, of Washington University, Professor 
Mark E. Hutchinson, of Cornell College, Professor Franklin H. Potter, of 
the University of Iowa, and others. The president of the section this year is 
Roy C. Flickinger, of the University of Iowa and the secretary is Miss Blanche 
P. Hunter, of Benjamin Franklin Junior High School in Cedar Rapids. 


The Nineteenth Classical Conference at Iowa City 


The Nineteenth Annual Conference of the Classical Teachers of Iowa will 
be held at Iowa City Friday and Saturday, December 4-5, 1936. This confer- 
ence was formerly held in February of each year, but was moved forward to 
December last year in order to coincide with the Horace Celebration. This 
date was found so acceptable, however, that hereafter the conference will 
probably be held permanently in December. Further details of the program 
will appear later. 


The Horatian Society Bimillenary Dinner in London 


Last July it was my pleasure to attend the bimillenary dinner given in the 
Cordwainers’ Hall, London, by the Horatian Society. The affair was most 
interesting. Quite appropriately the splendid dinner was set off with three 
kinds of Italian wine, while very elaborate, beautifully embossed menu cards 
carried appropriate quotations in Latin from Horace for each course. 

Excellent speeches were given by the Rt. Hon. Sir John Simon and by the 
Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery, M.P. Three odes were sung, Ad Fontem Bandusiae, 
Ad Aristium Fuscum, Carmen Amboebaeum, with melodies by William Gow. 

About one hundred men and twenty women were present. 

GRACE LIGHT 
GROVER CLEVELAND HicH SCHOOL 
New York City 
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Maryland 


On March 28 the department of Classical Languages of Hood College pre- 
sented the Menaechmi of Plautus in an English translation by Dr. Bertha L. 
Loomis, Associate Professor of Latin and Greek, to a large and enthusiastic 
audience. Every effort was made to achieve as much historical accuracy as 
possible in stage setting, in costume color and design, and in the use of music. 
The music for cantica and interludes, written by a classically trained professor 
in our music department, was modelled on the ancient Greek modes, later 
adopted by the Romans without change, as far as we know. A clarinet was 
used for prelude and interludes, and the clarinet stop on the organ for the 
cantica. This use of music, subdued of tone and simple in structure as it was, 
proved to be a very successful experiment, enriching and ennobling the effect 
of the production. 


Massachusetts and Maine 


We are glad to report four outstanding productions of Greek and Latin 
plays: At Wellesley College on May 2 the Classical Department gave a 
splendid presentation of the Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus. The play was 
given in its original Greek, in proper style and costume, and out-of-doors on 
a beautiful day—a perfect combination. In connection with the annual meet- 
ing of the Classical Association of New England, on April 3 the students of 
Bowdoin College presented the Mostellaria of Plautus in modern dress and 
clever English translation. In connection with the Tercentenary Celebration, 
the Classical Club of Harvard University produced the Mostellaria in Latin, 
with ancient costumes and masks; a brilliant performance, as nearly as pos- 
sible in the style of the first century B.c. Finally, the Rudens of Plautus was 
given in Latin at Mount Holyoke College on May 19 by the students of the 
department of Latin under the direction of Professor Blanche Brotherton. 


The Classical Association of New England 


The thirty-first annual meeting of the Classical Association of New England 
was held at Bowdoin College April 3 and 4. The papers read were: ‘“The Stain 
of Matricide in the Electra of Sophocles,” Professor Roy H. Lanphear, Dart- 
mouth College; ‘““Mappam Mittere,”’ Professor Russel M. Geer, Brown Uni- 
versity; ‘The Place of the Classics in the Modern Curriculum,” Professor 
F. A. Spencer, New York University; “Some Problems in Teaching the 
Vocabulary of High School Latin,’”’ Miss Laura K. Pettingell, School for 
Girls, Beverly Farms, Massachusetts; ‘‘Metrical Translations of Vergil,” 
Arad E. Linscott, Deering High School, Portland, Maine; “Latin in our 
Changing Schools,” a discussion led by Dr. Harry A. Cohen, Norwich Free 
Academy, Norwich, Connecticut; the Mostellaria of Plautus;? ‘“Ovid’s 
Apologia,”* Professor Maurice W. Avery, Williams College; ‘“Allegorical 


? See preceding report on Massachusetts and Maine. 
§ To be published in the CLasstcaL JouRNAL. 
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Interpretation in Servius,’’ Dr. Josephine P. Bree, Albertus Magnus College; 
“Little Stories in Latin Elegiac Inscriptions,” Professor Elizabeth H. Haight, 
Vassar College; ‘“‘The Latin Poems of John Milton,’’* President Kenneth 
C. M. Sills, Bowdoin College; ‘“‘Springtime in Greece’’ (illustrated), Dean 
Joseph W. Hewitt, Wesleyan University; ‘“The Excavations at Dura- 
Europos”’ (illustrated), Professor Henry T. Rowell, Yale University; ‘“The 
Lesbia Cycle,” Mr. Lawrence B. Leighton, Harvard University; ‘“The Oedi- 
pus Legend in Classical Tragedy,” Professor Thomas Means, Bowdoin Col- 
lege. 


The New York Classical Club Pays Homage to Horace 


The New York Classical Club was sponsor of a dinner May 9 at the Hotel 
Brevoort as one of the final features of its celebration of the two-thousandth 
anniversary of the birth of Horace. About two hundred Latin teachers and 
friends of the classics attended. Dr. Charles A. Tonsor, President of the 
Club, read a letter of greeting from Viscount Hereford, president of the 
Horatian Society of London. 

Among those who spoke in praise of Horace were Christopher Morley, 
Henry Seidel Canby, Burton Rascoe, Dean Virginia Gildersleeve, Dr. Eugene 
A. Colligan, Elmer Davis, vice president of the Authors’ League of America. 
Professor F. A. Spencer, secretary of the American Classical League, who 
presided, read a letter of congratulation from President Roosevelt and also 
one written by Rudyard Kipling five weeks before his death in which he said, 
“‘My love for Horace and the whole procession of his wonderful times came to 
me many years ago and in it I found real and abiding delight.” 

Students from the Grover Cleveland High School furnished music and 
sang odes of Horace with melodies arranged by Josephus Wagner, of Buda- 
pest, under the direction of Miss Grace Light and Miss Mary Brown. Horace 
shadow pictures were shown by students of Hunter College. Miss Gallert and 
Dr. DeGraff, of Hunter High School, arranged the dinner. 


Wooster, Ohio 


The Classical Club of the College of Wooster presented the Menaechmi of 
Plautus on the evening of May 26. The comedy was staged in the open air on 
Kauke quadrangle, with flood-lighting, and was enthusiastically received by 
a large audience from the college and the town. The club has presented Greek 
tragedies for several years past, and this was its first attempt in the field of 


comedy. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Edwin L. Finley, intimately associated with the Cleveland schools since 
1897 and most recently connected with East High School of that city, retired 
this June in accordance with the age requirements of the system—in fact he 
had served a year beyond the regular age of retirement owing to the unani- 
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mous request of the teachers of the school, who asked that he be continued 
as the school head. Mr. Finley, who throughout his long career in Cleveland 
has been one of the outstanding proponents of the value of classical education, 
graduated from the University of Akron in 1891. His graduate work was done 
at Johns Hopkins University with further studies at Columbia University 
and in Paris. Before coming to Cleveland he taught at the University of 
Akron and at Wilbraham Academy in Massachusetts. In addition to his 
work in the Cleveland public schools Mr. Finley taught Latin at Cleveland 
College from 1930 to 1932. The Plain Dealer of July 17 carried an editorial 
expressing the appreciation felt for a man who in a materialistic age was de- 
voted to the values of cultural learning, particularly as exemplified in the 
Greek and Roman classics. Mr. Finley plans to continue his study of the 
classics, taking up his residence in the East and spending his winters in 
Florida. 


The Classical Club of Philadelphia 


The Classical Club of Philadelphia, organized November 8, 1895, held 
its two hundred and forty-sixth consecutive meeting on April 17. At the 
first meeting in November George Depue Hadzsits, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, read a paper on “Lucretius.” The December meeting was 
devoted to a “Horace Symposium,” with John C. Rolfe, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, as chairman. The following papers were read: George Depue 
Hadzsits, ‘““The Odes of Horace’; Lucius R. Shero, Swarthmore College, 
“Horace, his Friends and Paramours’’; John F. Gummere, Penn Charter 
School, “Horace in the Schools’; D. P. Lockwood, Haverford College, 
“Horace in the Middle Ages.” At the January meeting, Walter Woodburn 
Hyde, of the University of Pennsylvania read a paper entitled “The Alpine 
Passes in Nature and in History’’; February, Philip Miller, Lincoln Univer- 
sity, discussed ‘‘Recent Estimates of Alexander the Great”; in March, W. S. 
Eldridge, Central High School, Philadelphia, “Ne Credite Equo.”’ The classi- 
cal dinner in April was a happy occasion; W. S. Westermann, of Columbia 
University, spoke admirably on “Ancient Slavery in Greece and Rome.” 
At the first meeting in the fall Jotham Johnson will deliver an illustrated 
lecture on some recent discoveries and excavations in classical lands. 


Evan Taylor Sage 


Evan Taylor Sage, Professor of Latin, and since 1933 head of the Depart- 
ment of Classics in the University of Pittsburgh, was born in Sutton, Ne- 
braska, May 16, 1881 and died prematurely from cancer in St. Louis on 
May 30, 1936. He graduated from the University of Nebraska in 1902, and 
at the University of Chicago took his A.M. degree in 1904 and his Ph.D. in 
1908. He studied in Europe during the year 1906-1907 and on August 25, 
1909 married Sophie Miriam Shanks, who with two children survives him. 
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Dr. Sage was instructor in Latin and Greek at the University of Idaho from 
1907 to 1911 and at the University of Washington from 1911 to 1913. Since 
1913 he has been one of the important professors at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, even holding the title of Professor of Education. He was an executive, 
having taken over on two occasions much of the work of the dean’s office. 
He was not only a scholar, but a popularizer of the classics, as is shown by 
the Latin Bulletin of the University of Pittsburgh, which he edited. In 
1929 he founded the Philological Society of the University of Pittsburgh 
and was its president till his death. He served in the War with the U.S. Air 
Service (1917-1919). He was a frequent contributor to classical journals and 
a member of the American Philological Association, the Archaeological 
Institute of America, and the Medieval Academy of America. The readers 
of this journal will especially remember his articles on “The Tribunate of 
Tiberius Gracchus” (1x, 44-52), “Latin in the Freshman and Sophomore 
Years” (x, 252-261), “The Non-Vergilian Aeneas” (xv, 350-357), ‘“‘Cicero 
and the Agrarian Proposals of 63 B.c.’”’ (xv1, 230-236), ‘‘Ciceronian After- 
thoughts”’ (xvu1, 256-264), “Who should study Latin?” (xx, 143-151), “Some 
Early Latin Textbooks” (xx, 280-287), ‘‘Mediaeval Conceptions of Vergil 
and their Origin” (xxv, 593-600). 

But his main field of research was Petronius. His edition of The Satiricon 
(New York, Century Co., 1929) is the most authoritative. He had practically 
finished another monograph on Petronius, which it is hoped will soon be pub- 
lished At the time of his death he had also translated for the Loeb Classical 
Library books xxx1-xxxvu of Livy (vols. rx and x: Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 1935). Volume x1 will soon be published post- 
humously, and part of volume xm will be under his name. He had been re- 
cently requested to do volumes vi—vim. Dr. Sage was a great expert on manu- 
scripts, especially of Petronius (cf. his articles ““Petronius, Poggio, and John 
of Salisbury,”’ Class. Phil., x1, 11-24; “The Singrenius Edition of Petronius 
of 1523,” Class. Phil., xx1v, 68-76; “The Text Tradition of Petronius,”’ 
A.J.P.,1, 21-39). He also contributed to A.J.P. (xxxrx, 367-382) an article 
on “‘The Date of the Vatinian Law”’ which has caused much discussion and 
admiration. 

Dr. Sage was an excellent teacher, a sound scholar, and a coéperative and 
helpful gentleman. His passing is a severe loss to the field of Latin studies. 
Davip M. RosBINsoNn 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


In Memoriam: Grant Showerman of Wisconsin and Rome 


All friends of true learning will appreciate deeply what Professor W. A. 
Oldfather has written under the above caption with critical balance, deep 
feeling, and excellent style about his friend, Grant Showerman, in the A meri- 
can Scholar, v, 367-372 (Summer, 1936). We heartily commend it. 
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Uncle Horace 


Devotees of Gertrude Atherton will be surprised when they open her latest 
novel, Golden Peacock (Houghton Mifflin Company, 1936), at finding these 
words on the first page: ‘‘We were sitting in the peristyle and Daddy was 
reading aloud Uncle Horace’s latest ode that he had sent to us that morning.” 
However, these words do not mean that Mrs. Atherton has dug up a long- 
lost sister or brother for Horace. It simply means that he was so well ac- 
quainted in the family of the heroine as to be known in that circle as ‘Uncle 
Horace.”’ The story is told in the first person by Pomponia, who was dubbed 
“Golden Peacock”’ by Horace on account of her beauty. The Roman poet 
has a large part in the story, in which Vergil, Maecenas, Augustus, and 
other classical worthies of the period also appear. 


Horace in Los Angeles 


We have recently received a very attractive booklet called Poems in Honor 
of the Horatian Bimillennium, published as School Publication No. 274 (1935) 
of the Los Angeles City High School District. After an excellent Foreword by 
Assistant Superintendent Robert Hill Lane, the booklet divides itself into 
three parts which bear the respective titles: Jn Honorem Horati, De Rebus 
Classicis, and Student Contributions, the whole amounting to forty-six pages. 

Not only does one read such poems with considerable pleasure, but one 
feels admiration for a system of public high schools that can produce the de- 
sire to pay homage to Horace in such fashion. We suspect that the love 
Assistant Superintendent Lane shows for the classics may have a stimulating 
effect throughout the whole district, and would suggest that other cities 
choose men of like mind for similar positions. 


Orchids are Perishable 


Readers of the CLASSICAL JOURNAL may be interested in excerpts from 
an anonymous article entitled “Orchids are Perishable” in the Aflantic 
Monthly for May, pages 601-605. 


The American public-school system takes so long to teach so little that it becomes 
expensive, too, in its way. . . . And when we do pay for our children’s education we in- 
tend to have them taught. Too many parents, we reflect with some bitterness, have paid 
to have their children read aloud io by someone with more charm than knowledge. 
Insist on Greek and Latin and watch the teachers. . . . When they [the children who 
have studied the classics] go to college no one will be able to present to them a course 
called ““‘The English Novel.” They will already have given it to themselves—as well 
as the courses their parents took called “Drama” and “Browning” and “Nineteenth- 
Century Literature.” They will know something of history and sociology, and arrive 
at college with that smattering of the sciences which American education endeavors 
to leave with the graduates. 
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A Correction 


On page 620 of Vol. xxx1 the name of Dr. T. S. Duncan, of Washington 
University, should have appeared directly under the group of Editors-in- 
Chief as Assistant Editor. This is a new office, and was overlooked in setting 
up this material. Correction and apology are due Dr. Duncan. 


Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the American Classical League 


The American Classical League held its sixteenth annual meeting on July 1 and 2, 
1936, in Portland, Oregon, at the Museum of Fine Arts, in conjunction with the 
National Education Association. Dr. Frederic Stanley Dunn, University of Oregon, 
program chairman, and Miss Irene Mate Campbell, local committee chairman, filled 
both days so full of worthwhile programs and innumerable courtesies that all guests 
left, eager to return to the city of roses and “air-conditioned” summers. . 

The program for July 1 with Dr. Dunn presiding follows: 

1. “Message from the President,’’ Dr. W. L. Carr. Dr. Carr, whose absence all 
keenly regretted, sent greetings, good wishes, and most stimulating suggestions. 

2. “The Classicist and the Young Citizen,’’ Miss Dorothy Park Latta, New York 
University. 

3. “Some Passages from Cicero’s Letters,’’ Dr. Lemuel Robertson, University of 
British Columbia. 

4. “The Spirit of Classical Teaching in America,’’ Leon J. Richardson, University 
of California. 

An unusually large number assembled for the annual banquet at the University 
Club, where Dr. A. P. McKinlay, of the University of California, discoursed upon the 
“Wine Bibbing Homer.”’ 

The second session, with Miss Dorothy Park Latta presiding, comprised: 

1. “The Conjunction of Virgo, Hippolyta, and Mary,” Dr. Frederic Stanley Dunn, 
University of Oregon. 

2. Panel Discussion, ‘Progressive Education in Relation to Latin,” led by Mr.O.C. 
Pratt, Superintendent of Schools, Spokane; and president of the National Education 
Association for 1937. 

3. “Sense and Sound in Classical Poetry,’ Dr. O. J. Todd, University of British 
Columbia. 

4. “The Classics on the Frontier,” Dr. W. P. Clark. 

5. “The Best Line in Latin Poetry,” Rev. John Margrof,University of Portland. 

The resignation of Miss Frances E. Sabin, Director of the Classical Service Bureau, 
and the death of Evan T. Sage, two most staunch classical friends, were the only sad 
notes. The music provided by the Portland schools, the colorful tea at the Grant school, 
the many pleasant trips, the contacts with many friends of the classics, the innumer- 
able evidences of hospitality made possible by Miss Campbell, Miss Davis, and Miss 
Roller, all combined to make the sixteenth annual meeting of the American Classical 


League one always to be remembered. 
HELEN L. Dean, Secretary 





